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SIGNOR MARIO. 
HE twenty-fifth season 
of the Royal Italian 
Opera commenced on Tues- 
day night, at Covent-garden, 
before a crowded audience, 
and as this is announced to 
be positively the last oppor 
tunity the English public 
will have of listening to the 
marvellous voice and ad- 
miring the artistic skill and 
fascinating acting of the 
great tenor who for twenty- 
three seasons has ministered 
to their enjoyment, we em- 
brace the opportunity to 
add Signor Mario’s portrait 
to our Gallery. 

First a word as to the 
promise of opera itself this 
spring, for the changes and 
combinations in operatic 
matters are getting more 
and more perplexing. Two 
years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, the musical world \ 
was convulsed by the news 
of Sir Michael Costa’s re- 
tirement from the post he 
had so long held at the 
establishment presided over 
by Mr. Gye, and since that 
untoward event the whole 
operatic system of the coun- 
try, which previously had 
been maintained on well- 
known party principles, 
seems to have fallen to 
pieces. Up to that time 
every one knew that Mr. 
Costa was chief of Mr. Gye’s 
staff and Signor Arditi chief 
of Mr. Mapleson’s; and 
great was the confusion of 
the partisans on both sides 
when it was made known 
that Mr. Gye had secured 
the services of Signor Ar- 
diti, and that Mr. Mapleson 
and Mr. Gye had united 
their forces. Sir Michael 
Costa disappeared two years 
ago before a coalition. Now 
the coalition is dissolved, Sir 
Michael reappears as the ally of a former opponent, and 
we lose sight altogether of Signor Arditi. The most 
striking thing in Mr. Mapleson’s programme for the 
coming seasun at Her Majesty's Opera is the an- 
nouncement that Sir Michael Costa is engaged, while 
Mr. Gye puts forward the names of such gifted 
singers as Mario, Patti, Pauline Lucca, Malle. Sessi, 
and M. Faure to increase the undoubted attractions of 
his programme. Of Patti, Lucca, and Sessi portraits 
have already appeared in our columns, and Mario’s can 
scarcely fail to be a most welcome addition to the list, the 
more so as he will, to borrow Mr. Gye’s words, towards 
the “end of June next, make his last appearance before 
an English audience, and bid farewell to that public 
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which has for so many years and so generously and 
unremittingly honoured him with its support, with its 
applause, and, indeed, with its admiration.” The 
public would naturally have desired to hear Signor 
Mario in ail his principal réles, but his repertoire has 


been so extensive that even a single performance of | 


each character would be quite impossible during the 
short period which now intervenes previous to his 
final retirement. Every effort will, however, no doubt 
be made to afford an opportunity of witnessing, during 
this his farewell season, those chief impersonations 
which have rendered the name of Mario so renowned 
throughout: the whole musical world. 

Guiseppe Mario, Marquis de Candia, comes of an 


aristocratic family, and was 
born in Turin in 1810. 
He evinced from his boy- 
hood high musical abilities, 
and it was predicted by 
many of his friends that he 
would rise to eminence in 
the profession. In 1830 
he received his commission 
as officer in the Chasseurs 
Sardes; but having involved 
himself in some ycuthful 
escapade, he was ordered 
from Genoa to a temporary 
retreat at Cagliari. From 
thence he threw up his 
commission, and finally 
escaped to Paris, on his re- 
signation not beingaccepted. 
Into the most exclusive 
circles of this fashionable 
city the young Sardinian 
| deserter speedily won his 
way, alike by the genuine 
manly stamp of his nature 
and his exquisite voice. 
Subsequently he accepted 
the appointment of first 
tenor of the Opera, with a 
salary of 1,500 franes per 
month, and at the same 
time he changed his name 
from Marquis of Candia to 
Mario. After a term of 
two years’ study at the Con- 
servatoire, he made his début 
on the 2nd of December, 
1838, in Robert le Diable, 
and achieved the first of a 
long series of operatic tri- 
umphs. At the Théatre 
Italien he took rank with 
Rubini, Lablache, Mali- 
bran, Sontag, and Grisi, the 
last-named of whom he mar- 
ried, and by none of those 
great artists was he excelled 
in purity, sweetness, method, 
and taste. From 1845 to 
1850 he fulfilled an engage- 
ment in Russia, and on his 
return appeared in London, 
where his success was im- 
mense. Since then his ope- 
ratic career has been a suc- 
zession of brilliant and 
cemunerative engagements, 
——— and; as':-Mr. Gye" expresses 
it, “whether we consider 
his personal attributes or the wonderful charm of his 
presence on the stage, it may be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that Signor Mario has never been ap- 
proached as a lyric artist.” 

Mario’s repertoire embaces all the great works of 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi; and in his 
private capacity he has ever been esteemed for oe 
large-handed liberality to the many political oe ) 
his country, and his noble assistance to strugg id 
artists. On the somewhat sudden death of | He ieee 
that queen of the lyric drama, Madame aig ceased ra 
the winter of 1869, it was rumoured rien Pe Wats 
retire into private life, and he has at length definitively 
signified his intention of doing 80, 
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By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ce. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
‘¢7HE WIFE OF LORD CHETWYNDE.” 


eYILDA sat waiting. 
Obed had gone in search of those who 
could face this woman and answer her 
story. He went first to send word to 
‘ Zillah, summoning her down. Zillah had 
h q been feebly reclining on her couch, dis- 
koy tracted by thoughts at once perplexing and 
aN Z agonising, filled with despair at the dark 
-.) > calamity which had suddenly descended, with a 
SE black future arising before her, when she and 
‘¢ Windham” were to be sundered for ever. He 
hated her. That was her chief thought ; and Windham’s 
love had gone down in an instant before Guy’s abhor- 
rence. A lighter distress might have been borne by the 
assistance of pride ; but this was too overmastering, and 
pride stood powerless in the presence of a breaking heart. 
In such a mood as this was she when the message was 
brought to her which Obed had sent. 
The wife of Lord Chetwynde was downstairs, and 
wished to see her ! 


The wife of Lord Chetwynde ! 
Those words stung her like serpents’ fangs. With a 


start she rose to her feet, and hastily prepared to descend. 

After summoning Zillah, Obed went in search of Lord 
Chetwynde. Some time elapsed before he could find him. 
He had been wandering about the grounds in a state 
bordering on distraction. 

Meanwhile Hilda sat waiting. Alone in the great 
room, where now the shadows were gathering, she was 
left to her own reflections. The sufferings through which 
she had passed had weakened her, and the last scene with 
Obed had not been adapted to re-assure her or console her. 
The state of suspense in which she now was did not give 
her any fresh strength. Her nervous system was disor- 
ganised, and her present position stimulated her morbid 
fancy, turning it towards dark and sombre forebodings. 

It was growing late. In the great room the dimness 
was deepening, and the furniture looked ghostly at the 
further end of the apartment. It was not long since Obed 
had gone, but the time seemed to her interminable. It 
seemed to her as though she were all alone in tlie great 
house. She struggled with her fancies, and sat looking 
at the door fixedly, and with a certain awful expectation 
in her eyes. 

Then, as she looked, a thrill flashed through all her 
being. For there, slowly and noiselessly, a figure entered 
—a figure which she knew too well. Robed in white it 
was ; the face was pale and white as the dress; the hair 
was thick and ebon black, and hung down loosely ; the 
dress clung closely. Was it the drip of the sea-wave— 
was it the wet clothing that thus clung to the figure which 
had seemingly come from the ocean depths to avenge her 
own cause? It was she. It was the one who had been 
sent down to death beneath the waters, but who now re- 
turned to change from victim to avenger ! 

The anguish of that moment was greater far than all 
the agonies which Hilda had ever known. Her heart 
stopped beating; all life seemed to ebb away from the 
terror of that presence. Wildly there arose a thought of 
flight ; but she was spellbound, her limbs were paralysed, 
and the dark luminous eyes of her victim enchained her 
own gaze. Suddenly she made a convulsive effort, me- 
chanically, and sprang to her feet, her hands clutching 
one another in a kind of spasm, and her brain reeling 
beneath such thoughts as make men mad. In that deep 
agony a groan burst from her, but she spoke not a word 
as she stood there rooted to the spot. 

As for Zillah herself, she on entering, had seen Hilda, 
had recognised her, and was stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment. That amazement made her stop and regard her, 
with wild, staring eyes, in utter silence. There had been 
only one thought in ber mind, and that was to see who it 
could possibly be that dared to come here with the pre- 
tence of being ‘‘ Lord Chetwynde’s wife.” In her eager- 
ness she had come down in a rather negligé costume, and 
entering the room she found herself thus face to face with 
Hilda. At that sight a thousand thoughts flashed at once 
into her mind. Ina moment she had divined the whole 
extent of Hilda’s perfidy. Now she could understand 
fully the reason why Hilda had betrayed her. Yet in her 
generous heart, while her mind understood this much, 
and her judgment condemned this vile traitor, the old 
habit of tenderness awakened at the sight of the familiar 
face, once so dear. Dearly had she loved her, fondly had 
she trusted her; both love and faith had been outraged, 
and the friend had doomed to death the unsuspecting 
friend ; yet now even this last wrong could not destroy 
the old love, and her thoughts were less of vengeance 
than of sad reproach. Involuntarily a cry escaped her : 

“Oh, Hilda! Hilda! how could you betray your 
Zillah |” 

To Hilda’s excited and almost maddened fancy these 
words seemed like reproaches flung out by the dead. She 
trembled in dread anticipation, and in a hoarse, un- 
natural voice, and in scarce audible words, gasped out, 

¢¢ What do you want ?” 

For a few moments Zillah said not a word, though 
those few moments seemed like hours to Hilda. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, she advanced towards her. Her 
impulse was one of pity and kindliness. She could not 
help seeing the anguish of Hilda. For a moment she 
forgot all but this, and a vague desire to assure her of 
forgiveness arose within her. But that movement of hers 
was terrible to Hilda. With a shriek she flung up her 
arms, as if to shut out that awful sight, or to avert a ter- 
rible fate, and then, as though the last vestige of strength 
had left her, she staggered back, and sank down into her 
chair. Zillah saw it. She stopped in wonder, and, thus 
wondering, she stood regarding her in silence. 

But at this moment footsteps were heard, and Obed 
Chute entered, followed by Lord Chetwynde. 

Obed had but one thought in his mind, and that was 
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to unravel this mystery as soon as possible. He therefore 
took Lord Chetwynde by the arm and drew him towards 
Hilda, so that he stood between her and Zillah. 

“Now,” he said, abruptly, turning to Hilda, ‘‘ I have 
brought the man you wish to see. Here he is before you 
face to face. Look at him and answer me. Is this man 
your husband ?” ’ 

These words stung Zillah as nothing else could have 
done. In an instant all tenderness towards Hilda van- 
ished. All her baseness, arose before her, unredeemed 
by any further thought of former love or of her present 
misery. y ~ = 

“‘ Her husband !” she exclaimed, with infinite passion 
and contempt—‘‘ her husband! Say, Mr. Chute, do you 
know who it is that you sce before you? I will tell you. 
The woman who betrayed me; the false friend ,who 
sought my life, and, in return for the love and confidence 
of years, tried to cast me, her friend, to death. This, 
Sir, is the woman whom you have been so long seeking, 
herself—the paramour of Gualtier—my betrayer and my 
assassin—Hilda Krieff.” 

These words were flung forth like lava-fire, scorching 
and blighting in their hot and intense feeling. Her 
whole face and manner and tone had changed. Her In- 
dian nature was all revealed, and the Zillah of this scene 
was that same Zillah who, years before, had turned away 
from the bedside of her dying father to utter those bitter 
insults which Lord Chetwynde so well remembered. 

Yet to Hilda at that instant these words came like balm 
and sweetness—like the gentle utterances of peace and 
calm. They roused her up at last from that great and 
unendurable terror into which she had fallen; they 
brought back her vanished strength ; they restored her to 
herself. For they showed her, this one thing plainly, and 
this above all things, that it was not the dead who stood 
thus before her, but the living! It was Zillah herself, 
not in death as an apparition, but in life as a woman. 
She cared nothing for the mystery that enshrouded 
Zillah, nor was it of any consequence to her then how 


she had been saved. Enough was it that Zillah was 
really alive. At this she revived. . Her weakness left 
her. She drew a long breath, and all the vigour of her 
strong mind returned. ,' g gy 

But on the others the effect of Zillah’s words was over- 
whelming.. Obed Chute started back in amazemient at 
this revelation, and looked wonderingly uponthis woman, 
who had but lately been winning his sympathy as an 
injured wife ; and he marvelled greatly how this delicate, 
this beautiful and high-bred lady, could, by any possi- 
bility, be identified with that monster whose image had 
always existed in his-mind as the natural form of Zillah’s 
traitorous friend. 

On Lord Chetwynde the effect of all this, though 
equally great, was different. One look at Hilda in her 
first consternation, and another at Zillah in her burning 
passion, had been enough. As Ziliah finished, he caught 
her outstretched hand as it was pointing towards Hilda, 
and there rushed through all his being a rapture beyond 
words, as a dim perception of the truth came to his mind. 

“Gan this be possible?” he cried. ‘‘Is she, then, an 
imposter? Have I indeed been blinded and deceived 
all this time by her ?” 

Zillah tore her hand away from his grasp. In that 
moment there came to her a thousand jealous fears to dis- 
tract her.- The thought that he had been so far deceived 
as to actually believe this woman his wife was intole- 
rable. There was a wrathful cloud upon her brow as she 
turned her eyes to him, and in those eyes there was a 
glance such as might befit an outraged and injured wife. 
But as she thus turned to look at him the glance that 
met hers was one before which her passion subsided. 
There was nothing there but that old tendernes—which 
she had once or twice seen on the face of Windham—a 
tenderness which was all for her. And she knew by that 
sign that Guy was Windham; and being Windham he 
was hers, and hers. alone. He loved her! That was 
enough. The fears which had tormented her since Mrs. 
Hart’s revelation, the fury which had arisen but a few 
moments ago at the dark promptings of jealousy, were now 
all dispelled, and she saw in Lord Chetwynde her own 
Windham. 

Quickly and swiftly had these thoughts and feelings 
eome and gone; but in that moment, when Zillah’s 
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attention was diverted to Lord Chetwynde, Hilda gained 
more of her self-command, AJl was lost; but still, even 
in her despair, she found a fresh strength. Here all were 
her enemies ; she was in their power and at their mercy ; 
her very life was now at their disposal ; yet the thought 
of all this only strengthened her the more, for that which 
deepened her despair but served to stimulate her. She 
rose to her feet and confronted them all—defiant, 
hanghty, and vindictive—and brought against them all 
the unconquerable pride of her strong and stubborn 
nature. 

“Tell me again,” said Obed Chute, “what name was 
it that you gave this woman ?” 

“Tam Zillah, daughter of General Pomeroy, and this 
woman is Hilda Krieff,”, was the reply. 

‘ Wilda—Hilda—Hilda Krieff! Hilda Krieff !” cried 
Obed SaaS | ig Pipay fe 

But Hilda did not notice this nor anything else. 

“‘ Well,” she said, in a cold and bitter tone, “it seems 
that I’ve lost the game. Amen... Perhaps it’s just as 
well. And so you’re alive, after all, are you, Zillah, and 
not in the sea? Gualtier, then, deceived me. That also 
is, after all, just as well.” 

‘¢ Wretched woman,” said Lord Chetwynde, solemnly, 
*‘ Gualtier did not decieve you. He did his work. It 
was I who saved her from death. In any case, you have 
the stain of murder on your soul.” 

‘* Perhaps I have, my lord,” said Hilda, coolly, ‘¢and 
other stains also, all of which make it highly iappro- 
priate for me to be your wife. You will, however, have 
no objection to my congratulating you on the charming 
being you have gained.” 

‘‘This woman,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘‘ hardly de- 
serves to be treated with ordinary civility. At any rate, 
she is not fit for you,” he added, in a low voice, to Zillah, 
‘¢and you are too agitated for further excitement. Shall 
I lead you away ?” : 

“Not yet,” said Zillah, ‘ till I have asked one ques- 
tion. Hilda Krieff,” she continued, ‘‘ answer me one 
thing, and answer me truly. What was it that made you 
seck my death? Will you answer ?” 

‘‘With pleasure,” said Hilda, mockingly. 
I hated you.” 

‘¢ Hated me!” 

“Yes ; hated you always, intensely, bitterly, passion- 
ately.” 

‘© And why? What had I ever done?” 

‘“‘ Nothing. The reason of my hate was in other things. 
I will tell you. Because I was your father’s daughter, 
and you supplanted me.” 

‘You! Impossible!” : 

<¢J will tell you. In my childhood he was fond of me, 
Iwas taken to India at an early age. After you were 
born he forgot all about me. Once I was playing, and he 
talked to me with his old affection. I had a locket round 
my neck with this name on it—Hilda Pomeroy. He 
happened to look at it, and read the name. ‘ Ah,’ said 
he, ‘ that is a better name than Hilda Krieff. My child 
I wish you could wear that name.’ I wanted him to tell 
me what he meant, but he wouldn’t. At another time he 
spoke of you as being my ‘ little sister.’ He frequently 
called me daughter. At last I found some old papers of 
my mother’s, when I saw that her name was Hilda Pome- 
roy, and then I understood it all. She was his first wife, 
though I believe now that they jwere not married. He, 
of course, deceived her, and though she thought she was 
his wife, yet her child could not take his name. I asked 
him this, but he refused to explain, and warned me 
never to mention the subject. This only showed me still 
more plainly the miserable truth. 

‘‘Years passed. I found myself driven out from my 
father’s affections. You were the world to him. I, his 
eldest daughter, was nothing. You were his heiress, 
Woman, do you think I could help hating one who calmly 
appropriated everything that ought to be mine.” 

Hilda stopped, and looked defiantly at them. 

“Young woman,” said Obed Chute, in calm, measured 
tones, ‘‘you are very aggravating. It is well that you 
have generous people to deal with. I don’t know but 
that I ought to take you now and hand you over to the 
police, to be lodged in the same cell with your friend 
Gualtier ; but—” 

“¢ Gualtier!”? groaned Hilda. ‘‘ What?” 

‘Yes, Gualtier. I have received advices that inform 
me he is at last in the hands of the police.” 

Hilda looked around wildly, and with a deeper despair 
in her heart. 

“You,” continued Obed, ‘fare much worse than he. 
In this business he was only your tool. But there is one 
question which I wish to ask, and then our interview. will 
terminate. You say you believe yourself to be the elder 
daughter of General Pomeroy ?” 

eM Git 

‘Do you know your mother’s maiden name ?” 

‘*Yes. Hilda Krieff.” 

“ Did she ever tell you about her marriage ?” 

‘*T was too young when she died.” 

“Did you ever see any record of her marriage Y 

73 No.” 

‘“¢ You know nothing definite about it, then 1”? 

<3 No.” 

‘Well, then, allow me to inform you that you are as 
much astray here as you were in that other thing. This 
Hilda Krieff was the wife of Pemberton Pomeroy—mar- 
ried after his elopement business. He took her name. 
You were their daughter. I saw you once or twice when 
visiting him. You were then a baby. Neville Pomeroy 
took charge of your mother and you after your father’s 
death. These are the facts of the case.” 

‘‘ What is all this?” cried Zillah, eagerly, as she heard 
these names. ‘Do you know about papa ?” 

‘‘This lady came here with some questions about a 
cipher writing which she had misunderstood, and I ex- 
plained it all. She thought the General was guilty, but 
I explained that he was the best fellow that ever lived. 
It’s too long to tell now. Ll explain it all to you to< 
morrow.” 

‘Oh, thank God!” murmured Zillah 

“What! you conldn’t have believed it?” cried Obed 
Chute. 
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**Never! never!” said Zillah ; “though she tried hard 
to make me.” 

Hilda had no more to say. The news about Gualtier, 
and the truth as to her parentage, were fresh shocks, and 
already her strength began to give way. Her spirit could 
not long be kept up to that height of audacity to which 
she had raised it. Beneath all was the blackness of her 
despair, in which was not one ray of hope. 

She rose in silence and no one attempted to stay her 
departure. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 


MEANWHILE Lord Chetwynde and Zillah were left 
together. A few hours before they had been sitting in 
this same room, alone, when Mrs. Hart entered. Since 
then what wonders had taken place! For a few moments 
they stood looking at one another, not yet able to realise 
the full weight of the happiness that had come so suddenly. 
And as they looked, each could read in the face of the 
other all the soul of each, which was made manifest, and 
the full, unrestrained expression of the longing which 
each had felt. 
~ Lord Chetwynde folded her in his arms. 

‘What is all this?” he said, ina low voice. ‘What 
can it mean? T cannot yet believe it; can you? Are 
you really mine? I don’t understand, but I’m content to 
hold you in my arms. Oh, my wife!” 

Zillah murmvred some inaudible protest, but her own 
bewilderment had not yet passed away. In that moment 
the first thought was that her own Windham was at last 
all her own in very truth. 

«¢ And are you sure,” she said, at last, ‘* that you have 
got over your abhorrence of me ?” 

Lord Chetwynde did not understand this question, but, 
considering it a joke, he responded in the customary 
manner. 

‘¢ But what possible means could have induced you to 
leave Chetwynde Castle at all ?” he asked ; for, as he had 
not yet heard her story, he was all in the dark. 

‘¢ Because you wrote that horrible letter,” said Zillah ; 
and as the memory of that letter came to her she made 
an effort to draw away from his embrace. But the effort 
was fruitless. 

¢¢ Horrible letter! What letter ?” 

«¢ The last one.” : 

‘¢ My darling, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Don’t you remember how you reviled me ?” 

‘On my honour I do not know what you are talking 
about, my own darling. I never wrote about you except 
with respect ; and that, too, in spite of those awful, cutting, 
sneering letters which you wrote for years, and that last 
one, written after my father’s death.” 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Zillah, aghast; ‘¢T. sent 
letters to you regularly, but I never wrote anything but 
affectionate words.” 

“¢ Affectionate words! Inever received a letter that 
was not asneer or an insult. I came home under an 
assumed name, thinking that I would visit Chetwynde 
unknown, to see what sort of a person this was who had 
treated me so. I changed my intention, however, and 
went there in my own name. I found that woman there 
—an imposter. How was I to know that? But I hated 
her from the outset.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said Zillah, ‘‘ you were then full of memories of 
Inez Cameron.” 

*©Tnez Cameron! Who is Inez Cameron ?” 

*¢ Inez Cameron,” said Zillah, wondering—“ that fair 
companion of so many evenings, about whom you wrote 
in such impassioned language—whose image you said was 
ever in your heart.” 

‘“*In the name of Heaven,” cried Lord Chetwynde, 
‘(what is it you mean? Who is she?” 

‘¢ Captain Cameron’s sister,” said Zillah. 

‘¢Captain Cameron has no sister. I never saw any 
One named Inez Cameron. TI never mentioned such a 
name in any letter, and I never had any image in my 
heart except yours, my darling.” 

‘Why, what does it all mean?” 

‘¢Tt means this,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘‘ that we have 
for years been the victims of some dark plot, whose 
depths we have not yet even imagined, awd whose 
subtle workings we have not yet begun to trace. You 
speak of some letter which I wrote containing statements 
that I never thought of. You mention some Inez 
Cameron, a lady whom I never heard of before. You say 
also that you never wrote those letters which embittered 
my life so much.” 

“* Never, never. I never wrote anything but kindness.” 

*¢'Then who wrote them.” 

‘Oh !” cried Zillah, suddenly, as a light burst on her, 
*‘T see it all! But is it possible? Yes, that must be it. 
And if you did not write that last letter, then she wrote 
it.” 

‘She! Who?” 

‘© Hilda.” 

Hereupon ensced a long explanation, the end of which 
was that each began to understand better the state of the 
case. And Lord Chetwynde exulted at finding that all 
the baseness which he had imagined against bis wife was 
the work of another; and Zillah felt ecstacy in the 
thought that Lord Chetwynde had never loathed her, and 
had never carried in his despairing heart the image of 
that dreaded phantom, Inez Cameron. 

“The fact is, I couldn’t have written that letter for 
another reason, little girl. I always made allowances even 
for those letters which you did not write, and until that 
One came I always laid great stress on my father’s love 
for you, and hoped some day to gain your love.” 

So the time passed. . 

Lord Chetwynde did not go back to Florence that night. 

here were a thousand things to talk over. On the fol- 
lowing day Obed explained all about the cipher, and told 
Many stories about his early associations with Neville 

omeroy. These things took up all the next day. Lord 
hetwynde was in no hurry now. His Indian appoint- 
ment was quietly given up. He had no immediate desire 
to go to his lodgings, and Obed insisted that Lord and 
ady Chetwynde should be his guests during their stay in 
orence, 
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To this Lord and Lady Chetwynde agreed, and enforced 
a promise from Obed Chute that he would be their guest in 
Chetwynde Castle. 

Sometimes their thoughts turned on Hilda. 
no desire to pursue her. To Zillah she was an old friend, 
and her worst treason was nota thing which could be 
punished in a court of justice. To Lord Chetwynde she 
was, after all, the wommn who had saved his life with 
what still seemed to him like matchless devotion. To 
Obed Chute, finally, she was a woman, and now unde- 
niably a woman in distress. That was enough. ‘ Let 
her go.” 

On the second day Lord Chetwynde drove in to his 
rooms. He returned looking very pale and grave. Zillah, 
who had gone out smilingly to grect him, wondered at 
this. 

“We talked about sparing her,” said he, softly. 
darling wife, she is beyond our reach now.” 

Zillah looked at him with fearful inquiry. 

*¢ She has gone—she is dead !” 

“*Dead !” cried Zillah, in amazement, 

‘Yes, and by her own hand.” 

Lord Chetwynde then told her that on reaching his 
rooms he was waited on by the concierge, who informed 
him that on the previous day the lady whom the concierge 
supposed to be his wife was found dead in her bed by her 
maid. No one knewthe cause. The absence of her hus- 
band was much wondered at. Lord Chetwynde was so 
much shocked that his deportment would have befitted 
one who was really a bereaved husband. On questioning 
the maid he found that she had her suspicions. The 
unhappy one bad no doubt committed suicide. There 
was a letter addressed to him, which he took away. It 
was along manuscript, and contained a full account of 
all that she had done, together with the most passionate 
declaration of herlove. He thought it best, on the whole, 
not to show this to Zillah. 

He knew that she had committed suicide, but he did 
not know, nor did any living being, the anguish that 
must have filled the wretched one as she nerved her heart 
for the act. All this he could conjecture from her letter, 
which told him how often she had meditated this. At 
last it had come. Leaving the villa in despair, she had 
gone to her lodgings, passed the night in writing this 
manuscript, and then flung her guilty soul into the pre- 
sence of her Maker. 

As Lord Chetwynde had not gone into Florentine 
society at all, Hilda’s death created but little sensation. 
There was no scandal connected with his name; there 
was no bewildering explanation of things that might have 
seemed incredible. All was quieted, and even hate itself 
was buried in the grave of the dead. 
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The death of Hilda gave a shock to those who had 
known her, even though they had suffered by her; but 
there was another thing which gaye sadness in the midst 
of new found happiness. When Mrs. Hart had left the 
room, after the eventful evening when she had found 
Lord Chetwynde and Zillah, she was taken to her bed. 
From that bed she was destined never to rise again. 
During the last few months she had suffered more than 
she conld bear. Had she lived in quiet at Chetwynde, 
life might possibly have been prolonged for a few years. 

3ut the illness which she had at Chetwynde had worn 
her down ; and she had scarce risen from her bed and 
beeun to totter about the house, than she fled on a wild 
and desperate errand. She had gone, half dying, to 
Florence, to search after Lord Chetwynde, so as to warn 
him of what she suspected.. Her anxiety for him had 
given her a fitful and spasmodic strength, which had sus- 
tained her. The litile jewellery which she possessed fur- 
nished the means for prolonging a life which she only 
cherished till she might find Lord Chetwynde. For weeks 
she had kept up her search, growing feebler every day, 
and every day spending more and more of her little store 
—struggling vehemently against that mortal weakness 
which she felt in all her frame, and bearing up constantly 
even amidst despair. At last Obed Chute had found her. 
She had seen ‘‘ her boy”—she had found him with Zillah. 
The danger which she had feared seemed to her to have 
been averted, she knew not how; and her cup of joy was 
full. 

A mighty revulsion of feeling took place from the 
depths of despair to the heights of happiness. Her pur- 
pose was realised. There was nothing more to live for. 
Rapidly she yielded. 1t seemed as though joy had killed 
her. : 

She herself knew that all was over. She would not 
have it otherwise. She was glad that it was so. It was 
with her now a time to chant a nune dimittis—welcome 
death! Life had nothing more to offer. 

Once again Zillah stood at her bedside, constant and 
loved and loving. But there was one whose presence 
inspired a deeper joy, for whom her dying eyes watched 
—dying eyes wistful in their watch for him. How she 
had watched during the past months! How those eyes 
had strained themselves through the throngs of passers- 
by at Florence, while, day by day, the light of hope grew 
dimmer! Now they waited for his coming, and his ap- 
proach nevér failed to bring to them the kindling light of 
perfect joy. > 

_ Lord Chetwynde himself was true to that fond affec- 
tion which he had always expressed for her. He showed 
himself eager to give up all pieasnres and all recreations 
for the sake of being by her bedside. 

On this Obed Chute used to look with eyes that some- 
times glistened with manly tears. 

Days passed on, and Mrs, Hart grew weaker. It was 
possible to count the hours that remained for mortal life. 
A strange desolation arose in Lord Chetwynde’s heart as 
the prospect of her end lowered before him. 

One day Mrs. Hart was alone with him. Obed Chute 
had called away Zillah for some purpose or other. Be- 
fore doing so he had whispered something to the dying 
woman. 

As they left she held ont her hand to Lord Chetwynde. 
‘** Come here and sit nearer,” she wailed forth—‘ nearer ; 
take my hand, and listen.” 

Lord Chetwynde did so. He sat in a chair by the bed- 
side, and held her hand. Mrs. Hart lay for a moment 
looking at him with an earnest and inexplicable gaze, 


“Oh!” she moaned, ‘* my boy—my little Guy ! can 
you bear what I am going to say? Bear it! Be merciful ! 
am dying now. I must tell it before I go. You will 


1 
They had | be merciful, will you net, my boy?” 


‘Do not talk so,” faltered Lord Cheiwynde, in deep 
emotion. 

Ms Oh, my boy !” gaid Mrs. Hart, “ do you know— 
have you ever heard anything about—your— your 
mother ?” : 

‘‘No; nothing except that she died when I was an 
infant.” 

*©Oh, my boy! she did not die, though death would 
have been a blessing.” 

A thrill passed through Lord Chetwynde. 

‘Nurse! nurse!” he eried— my dear old nurse, 
what is it that you mean? My mother? She did not 
die? Isshe alive? In the name of God, tell me all!” 

““ My boy!” said Mrs. Hart, grasping the hand that 
held hers convulsively—‘‘ my boy ! can you bear it?” 

‘¢ Where is my mother?” asked Lord Chetwynde. 

Mrs. Hart struggled up. Fora moment she leaned on 
her elbow. In her eye there gleamed the light of undying 
love—love, deep, yearning, unfathomable—love stronger 
than life. It was but a faint whisper that escaped her 
wan, white lips, but that whisper pierced to the soul of 
the listener, and rang through all his being with echoes 
that floated down through the years. 

And that whisper uttered these words :— 

Oh, my sow ! I—I—am your mother !” 

A low moan burst from Lord Chetwynde. He caught 
her dying form in his arms, and a thousand words of love 
burst from him, as though by that embrace and by those 
words of love he would drag her back from her immor- 
tality. And then, at last, in that embrace and in the 
hearing of those words of love, there were some few 
moments of happiness for one who had sinned and 
suffered so much ; and as she lay back her face was over- 
spread with an expression of unspeakable peace. é 

When Zillah returned she saw Lord Chetwynde bowed 
down, with his arms clasping the form of Mrs. Hart. 
The smile was still on her face, but it was only the form 
of that one who had suffered and loved so much which 
now lay there: for she herself had departed from earth 
for ever, and found a place ‘‘where the weary are 
at rest.” 


Long afterwards Zillah learned more about the past 
history of that woman whom she had known and Joved as 
Mrs. Hart. It was Obed Chute who told her this, on 
one of his frequent visits to Chetwynde Castle. He him- 
self had heard it from the former Lady Chetwynde, at 
the time when she was in New York, and before she 
joined the Sisters of Charity. 

Neville Pomeroy had known her well as a boy, and 
they had carried on an unmeaning flirtation, which might 
have developed into something more serious had it not 
been prevented by her mother, who was on the look-out 
for something higher. Lord Chetwynde met her am- 
bitious views, and though he was poor, yet his title and 
brilliant prospects dazzled the ambitious mother. The 
daughter married him without loving him, in the expec- 
tation of a lofty position. When this was lost by Lord 
Chetwynde’s resignation of his position she could not 
forgive him. She indulged in folly which ended in sin, 
until she was weak and wicked enough to desert the man 
whom she had sworn to love. When it was too late she 
had repented. Neville Pomeroy and Obed Chute had 
saved her from ruin. The remainder of her life was 
evident. She had left the Sisters of Charity, from some 
yearning after her child, and had succeeded in gaining 
employment in Chetwynde Castle. Such changes had 
been wrought in her by her sufferings that the Earl never 
recognised her ; and she had lived, solacing herself with 
her child. 

The knowledge of her history, which was afterwards 
communicated to her son, did not interfere with his filial 
affection. Her remains now lie in the vaults of Chet- 
wynde Castle beside those of the Earl. 

THE END. 


AL CONOTE, 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By Anya GRAHAM, 
Author of “Our Masquerade,” ‘Too Late,” Le. 
—__<—>___-———- 
CHAPTER LI. 


Tr had ceased raining, 
and the clouds were 
breaking up and drifting 
away in wild white 
heaps before the wind, 
baring a sweep of dark, 
solemn blue, with a 
bright September moon 
in it. The wet pave- 
nent and —housetops 
shone silver-like in its 
ray. The long, quiet 
street looked almost 
deserted, and the few 
shops in it were closed, 
or in process of closing. 

As the deep, heavy 
boom of a church clock 
striking nine broke al- 
most startlingly upon 
the silence, a young girl, 
in a large dark wrapper, 
came hurrying along the 
street. She was very 
and, more than that, she had an 

she was being followed, for 
man had sounded in her 


anxious to be at home, 
uncomfortable suspicion that 
the firm, quick footsteps of 


a m 


wake for some time. Grok Tot il 
7 i st unbroken silver on the 
The moonlight lay in almo 


dened pavement in front of the church from which the 
nie algae strokes had just rung out, and the pale, grey 
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stone edifice looked solemn, and the white tombs and 

monuments of the dead gleamed ghastly in the lonely 

light. ‘There the girl paused for an instant, and glanced 

ba back at the man who was but a few paces behind 
er. 

He was tall, had a long light moustache, and was 
fashionably dressed. Her momentary glimpse of him 
revealed nothing more ; but her heart beat faster as she 
quickened her pace almost into a run. She had nearly 
reached her destination though. A few yards further on 
she stopped before a small, but respectable looking two- 
storied house, from the upper window of which a light 
shone out across the wet pavement. 

The girl opened the door with a latchkey, and then 
threw another glance—a careless one this time, for she 
was safe now—at her pursuer. He, too, had stopped, 
and was standing in the shadow of a neighbour- 
ing house, watching her, as it appeared. She went 
in and closed the door with a feeling of shutting 
out some strange impending evil, hurried through the 
little dark passage, up a short flight of stairs, and into the 
chamber from which the light shone, a small, neatly- 
furnished room, with a bright fire in the grate—for the 
evenings were chilly now—and a little brass lamp burning 
on the table before the window. 

On the bed lay a woman wrapped in a scarlet shawl—a 
woman who had not so very long ago been young and 
beautiful; she might have been called beautiful still, 
with that sculptural regularity of feature, and those large 
-—almost startlingly large eyes, ‘‘ black as death,” that 
looked as if they had first opened on sunnier skies than 
ours ; beautiful, despite the deep hollow in her cheeks, 
and the many silver threads that 
marred the intense purple black- 
ness of her coiled hair. Her 
complexion had been of a rich 
olive tint ; now, in its colourless 
transparancy, it formed an al- 
most ghastly contrast to the 
glowing hue of the shawl that 
was drawn up around her throat. 

She had been watching for the 
coming of the young girl, and 
a happy light broke over her 
face at her entrance. She sat 
up, and held out both her thin 
hands, with one soft love-word— 
a word that, low and tenderly 
spoken, was in itself a caress :— 

** Carissima !” 

“€ Madre mia.” 

The girl’s hat was tossed into 
a chair, and her arms were 
around her mother the next in- 
stant. ‘*Are you glad I am 
come? It was lonely here— 
wasn’t it ?—with only the fire 
for company. Are you tired? 
I hope I left you everything you 
needed ?” 

She glanced as she spoke at 
a little old-fashioned ronnd 
table by the bedside, on which 
stood a glass of water, a small 
decanter containing wine, a plate 
of biscuits, and another of 
oranges. 

“Oh, yes, my darling ; but 
I wish you were not obliged to 
go out. Idon’t like you to be 
in the streets alone after dark. 
And it has been raining too; 
you are sure you are not wet, 
Leonore?’ And Mrs. Bernays 
passed her hand anxiously over 
the dark wrapper. 

Leonore threw it off, and sat 
down by the bedside. 

** No, mother, I am not wet ; 
it did not rain when [I left Miss 
North. Besides, you forget that 
with wrapper and umbrella I am 
rainproof. Don’t worry because 
Tam obliged to go out at night ; 
you have no idea how well I 
have learned to take care of 
myself.” 

She said nothing of the man 
who had followed her—to men- 
tion it would have been but to add to the aneasiness 
of the mother who was helpless to protect her; and on 
three evenings in the week it was imperative on her to be 
abroad. She gave Italian lessons to a young lady at the 
other end of the town, her days being occupied with the 
school on which she had to depend for the maintenance 
of herself and her invalid mother. As for the two weekly 
half-holidays, they, or a great part of them at least, 
were spent in giving music lessons. And her earnings, 
strive and plan and economise as she might, were barely 
equal to the demands upon them. There was a doctor to 
pay, in addition to the household expenses, and then her 
mother needed so many tempting little delicacies. She 
had brought one home with her now. 

‘* See what beautiful grapes, mother dearest,” she said, 
holding them up before her. ‘Don’t they tempt you ?” 

A wistful, yearning look came into the face of the sick 
woman, as her fingers lingered over the rich, blooming 
purple clusters. at 

‘©They make me think of my own dear land—my own 
sunny Italy,” she murmured. ‘‘Oh, Leo! I wish I could 
see it again ; I wish I could die there !” 

The girl’s great dark, luminous eyes shone the next 
instant through a flash of tears. 

‘Don’t talk of dying, mother; you will break my 
heart !” was her passionate exclamation. ‘‘I have no 
one in the world but you—no one in this wide world !” 

“‘T am not sure of that. Don't cry So, cara mia! per- 
haps I may live for years yet ; who knows. But there is 
something I want to say to you ; something, I think, you 
ought to be told. You know Doctor Harrison says my 
is heart very much diseased, and—and sometimes people 
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with heart disease die very suddenly, so I have been 
thinking—Leonore, would you be glad to know you had 
a father living ?” 

Leonore’s eyes widened with wonder, not unmixed with 
dismay. Could her mother’s mind be wandering ? 

‘* Don’t fancy I have been wanting in confidence to- 
wards you, my own dear girl. I thought it best not to 
unsettle your mind, for I could not tell you anything 
definite ; but I have never heard of your father’s death— 
he may be alive at this moment.” 

The invalid did not look into her daughter’s astonished 
face as she spoke; and there was something almost 
apologetic in her tone—something of timid and embar- 
rassed deprecation. 

For a few moments Leonore Bernays only looked her 
amazement—to utter it seemed beyond her. She had not 
the faintest remembrance of her father, and always sup- 
posed him to have died in her infancy. 

‘“‘ Mother, you take my breath away,” she said, at last. 
‘‘ Where is my father, then? Why is he not with us?” 

“JJ don’t know where he is,” confessed Mrs. 
Bernays, the bright red spot on her cheek growing 
brighter and redder in her agitation ; “* he went, I think, 
to America, many years ago, when you were quitea baby.” 

“But why did he go? Tell me all, mother. I must 
know all now.” 

‘“‘Yes, dear, yes, you shall ?” said the sick woman, and 
her thin hands began to tremble. 

‘But not if it will excite you 
Leonore, anxiously. ‘I will wait till to-morrow.” 

““No—no. I will tell you now, Leo; it won’t make it 
any better to wait, will it?” she asked, hurriedly. ‘TI 


too much,” said 
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was very ycung when I married your father—not seven- 
teen—and very different from what Iam now. Iwas not 
weak and quiet then; I had a passionate temper ; and 
your father—he was so unfortunate—so tried by his con- 
stant failures and disappointments, that it was no wonder 
he could not bear much at home. It seemed as if he 
never would succeed at anything in this country, though 
he was really clever, and so one day he left—that is, he 
went to America, and I have never heard—I mean I was 
told of his being seen in New York.” 

Quickly and awkwardly, as one hurries over a painful 
story reluctantly drawn forth, she spoke; slurring and 
evading details that, touched ever so lightly, must stand 
out sharp, bare, and repulsive, shaping themselves into a 
tale of wrong and cruelty which a child might read. 

The girl looked at her mother with her whole passionate 
nature flashing in her eyes, and quivering on her lips. 

‘¢ He deserted you, she burst forth; “you and your 
baby! Base, base ! 

Mrs. Bernays put up her hands pitifully. 

‘No, no, Leonore, don’t say that! He is your father, 
and do you know I can’t, I can’t think he meant 
to desert us when he went away. I daresay his ill-luck 
followed him, poor fellow, and he could not send us any 
money.” 

A miserable shadow of an excuse truly, but the best 
that love, almost dog-like in its blind fidelity, could offer. 

Leonore coaxed the hot, shaking hands into quietness, 
ee and fondling them in her own as if they had been 
a child’s. 


‘What did you do when he left you, mother? You 
were so young !” 
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‘¢T don’t know what I should have done, dear, but for 
your aunt Annie, your father’s sister. We had been in 
England but a little while—my father and I—when I 
became acquainted with Walter. My father was the 
Italian master at a boarding-school at Brighton, and I 
had no mother, no brother, or sister. Walter was an 
actor, and my father fancied he was wild, and forbade my 
having anything to do with him ; but I’m afraid I was a 
very undutiful girl, Leo, for I could not help loving him. 
It seemed to me that if he were blotted out of my life 
there would be nothing left. At last, my father, seeing 
this, said he would put no further obstacle in the way of 
our marriage, but that he would rather follow me to the 
churchyard than to the altar as the wife of Walter Ber- 
nays. 

‘© And yet in a month from that time I was his wife. 
Leo, dear, I think we are sometimes punished by the 
gratification of our wishes. I was happy, though, for a 
time—oh, so happy! Walter was all the world to me, 
and I am sure he loved me, for he was so kind. Then my 
poor father died, and Walter lost his situation ; and these 
were but the beginning of troubles. He was so unfor- 
tunate—my husband—nobody seemed to appreciate him, 
clever as he was. He gave lessons in dancing, and then 
he tried authorship and wrote a play, but, strangely 
enough, not one manager would accept it, and at length 
he was glad to get an engagement at a wretched little 
provincial theatre. But he did not keep even that long ; 
the post assigned him was so inferior that he threw up his 
engagement in disgust, and it was then that—he—he 
went to America.” 

‘That is to say he, coward-like, ran away from his 
self-made difficulties, leaving his 
young wife and helpless baby to 
meet them alone,” were the 
words that rose to Leonore’s 
lips, but died there unuttered. 
Not by word or deed would she 
knowingly add one iota to the 
pain her mother felt in speaking 
of the past. 

After a pause Mrs. Bernays 
spoke again. 

‘‘When I was left alone I 
think I should have died but for 
your dear Aunt Annie. I was 
very ill, but she came to me and 
nursed me well again ; and then 
she helped me to establish a 
school for young ladies, and 
with that, and with giving les- 
sons in Italian, I got on pretty 
well. When Annie died I lost 
the best friend I had.” 

A double knock at the door, 
a low, half-hesitating knock. 
The mother and daughter looked 
at each other in some surprise, 
for so late a visitor was an un- 
usual occurrence. Taking the 
little lamp in her hand, Leo- 
nore ran downstairs and openea 
the door. 

The shock of the startling re- 
velation just made to her had 
driven from her mind all 
thoughts of the man who had 
followed her in the street ; bat 
now, opening the door, she stood 
face to face with him, and her 
sudden start was due as much to 
terror as to astonishment. A 
cold, shuddering chill crept over 
her, for, with the face on which 
the lamp, flaring in the wind, 
threw its flickering light came 
a sudden vision of the cold 
moonlight lying on the silent 
churchyard and the white tomb- 
atones. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HERE are probably none 
T amongst our readers but 
have heard of this remarkable 
woman, whose daring and en- 
terprise have rendered her one of the most distinguished 
and successful travellers that the world has ever known. 
She has traversed nearly every part of the habitable globe, 
pierced into regions where the foot of white man had 


| never trod, met with innumerable hair-breadth escapes 


and startling adventures, and, as a result, given to the 
world books that will carry her name down to posterity. 
Most of her works have been published in this country, 
and some of them have proved very popular. It is 
worth mention, too, that, despite the vast amount 
of fatigue she must have undergone, and the severe 
exposure to which she would necessarily be sub- 
jected, she has been spoken of by one who knew 
her well as not by any means a ‘“‘bold, masculine- 
looking woman, as one would suppose,” but as 
being in ‘* her every-day life plainer, quieter, and more 
reserved than thousands of her own sex who have never 
left the seclusion of their native village.” It is not neces- 
sary for us to attempt a sketch of her travels, but we may 
mention that she was born at Vienna so far back as the 
close of the last century. She married and had children, 
devoted earnest attention to their education, and for 
a while her life glided on tranquilly in the domestic chan- 
nel. It seems, however, that underneath this apparent 
tranquillity there was a secret desire for travel, a restless- 
ness that could not be conquered. She ever entertained 
the hope of indulging her master passion, and hence, 
though her means were not large, and her home duties 
occupied her whole time and attention, she contrived to 
put by a trifling sum yearly ; so that when the death of 
her husband and the establishment in life of her 
children set her free from domestic ties, she was in pos- 
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ession of the means that might enable her to indulge her 
wishes. Accordingly, in 1842, when she arrived at that 
age when most ladies would have preferred the quiet of 
home joys, she set out on her first journey, and traversed 
Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt, expending thus the say- 
ings of twenty years. Of this tour she published a Diary 
in two volumes, which, being well received, replenished her 
resources, and in 1845 she set out on another trip, to 
Scandinavia and Iceland, and of this journey also she 
published on her return a very interesting and graphic 
account. Still, all this was but preparatory ; She was, as 
it were, trying her wings, and finding that they answered 
so well, she announced her intention of travelling round 
the world. On the Ist of May, 1846, when she had 
reached the age of fifty-one, she left Vienna to accom- 
plish her arduous undertaking, and how well she suc- 
ceeded most English readers know. 


Shetches of Remarkable CHomen. 


By a Lapy. 
—>—__ 


Part I.—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


STRANGER passing down Via Maggio, 
a street in Florence, the sunny ‘‘ City 
of Flowers,” will be struck by a marble 
tablet on a corner house known as the 
**Casa Guidi.” An inscription on this 
tablet states that it was placed there by 
the citizens of Florence in memory of 
Elizabeth Browning, in gratitude for 
her earnest sympathy with the cause of 
the unity and freedom of Italy. 

Tt is the grateful tribute of a noble 
people to a great and good woman ; 
and a charm is added, in the eyes of 
her compatriots, to the wonders of that 
fair Italian city, by the thought that, 
amidst the masterpieces of Giotto and 
Michael Angelo and the palaces of the 
Medici, they can linger for a moment 
on the spot where their countrywoman 
wrote those matchless verses which 
place her highest among the poets of 
the age. 

Highest among the poets of the age, 
we say—highest, although a woman! “ But Tennyson— 
Browning! Is she greater than these?” some of our 
readers may indignantly exclaim. Yes; for she possesses 
one gift which has not been granted to them. 

We acknowledge to the full Tennyson’s merits as a 
poet ; he has tenderness, sweetness, imagination, great 
analytic power, and beauty of versification and imagery 
these gifts have been bestowed upon him in unbounded 
measure ; but these alone do not constitute greatness. 
Robert Browning, in spite of his vigorous intellect, is so 
much of a philosopher that he can hardly be entitled to 
rank amongst the highest order of poets; his verses are 
almost as difficult to solve as mathematical problems ! 
Mrs. Hemans and L. E. L. (the two most celebrated 
poetesses of their day) were pathetic and sweet, no doubt, 
but too much sweetness is apt to cloy the palate, and we 
long, in reading their honied verses, for the pungent 
bitterness of a more vigorous pen. 

These poets, one and all, are delightful and valuable in 
their different degrees ; they have all that is requisite to 
make a great poet, except that sine qua non without which 
greatness is impossible, which Elizabeth Browning has 
and they have not—power /—that power of soaring into 
the highest regions of speculative thought and sublimity— 
of cleaving downwards with one mighty stroke into the 
abysses of crime and injustice, to reach the heart of the 
mysterious power of evil, and find out a remedy—of lay- 
ing bare with withering sarcasm the false hypocrisies and 
outward shows of society, that instinctive insight into the 
true relations of things, and that daring grasp of subject 
which cares nothing for conventionalities in comparison 
of truth, which make true poets (be they men or women) 
the prophets and regenerators of all ages—which makes 
Shakespeare the life-blood of England, and Milton its 
working brain, and Byron its passionate human heart. 

Hear what our poetess says herself of her divine 
gift :— 


As the earth 
Plunges in fury, when the internal fires 
Have reached and pricked her heart, and, throwing flat 
The marts and temples, the triumphal gates 
And towers of observation, clears herself 
To elemental freedom—thus, my soul, 
At poetry’s divine first finger-touch, 
Let go conventions and sprang up surprised, 
Convicted of the great eternities 
Before two worlds. 


It is a melancholy fact, but a true one, that great 
genius is almost invariably accompanied by deep sadness : 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 


sang Shelley, and Elizabeth Browning expresses the 
same idea more fully :— 


The artist’s part is both to be and do, 
Transfixing with a special, central power 

The {lat experience of the common man, 

And turning outward, with a sudden wrench, 
Half agony, half ecstacy, the thing 

He feels the inmost : never felt the less 
Because he sings it. Does a torch less burn 
For burning next reflectors of blue steel, 
That fe should be the colder for his place 

"T wixt two incessant fires—his personal life’s, 
And that intense refraction which burns back 
Perpetually against him from the round 

Of crystal conscience he was born into, 

If artist-born? O sorrowful great gift 
Conferred on poets, of a twofold life, 

When one life has been found enough for pain ! 


With the same unerring insight with which she lays 
bare the human heart, Mrs. Browning describes external 
ature in its various aspects :— 
Out, at last, 
To catch the dawn afloat upon the land ! 


Hills, slung forth broad and gauntly everywhere, 
Not crampt in their foundations, pushing wide 
Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn 
(As if they entertained in the name of France), 
While, down their straining sides, streamed manifest 
A soil as red as Charlemagne’s knightly blood 
To consecrate the verdure. Some one said 

‘‘ Marseilles!” And lo, the city of Marseilles 
With all her ships behind her, and beyond 

The scimitar of ever shining sea, 

For right-hand use, bared blue against the sky ! 


The old miraculous mourtains heaved in sight, 

One straining past another along the shore 

The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts 

Athirst to drink the cool blue brine of seas 

And stare on voyagers. Peak pushing peak 

They stood : I watched beyond that Tyrian belt 

Of intense sea betwixt them and the ship, 

Down all their sides the misty olive woods, &c., &e. 


How vivid is the scene-painting in the following de- 
scription of an English country-house :—- 


For at eve the open windows 

Flung their light out on the terrace, 

Which the floating orbs of curtains 

Did with gradual shadow sweep, 

While the swans upon the river, 

Fed at morning by the heiress, 

Floated downward through their snowy wings 
At music in their sleep. 


For there evermore was music 
Both of instrument and singing, 
Till the finches of the shrubberies 
Grew restless in the dark : 

But the cedars stood up motionless, 
Each in a moonlight ringing, 

And the deer, half in the glimmer, 
Strewed the hollows of the park. 


How true is the following passage about a mother’s 
influence :— 
Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just), 
They know a simple merry tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words ; 
Which things are ccrals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles ; children learn by such 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over early solemnised,— 
But seeing, as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divine, 
Which burns and hurts not—not a single bloom— 
Become aware and unafraid of Life. 
Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well, 
(Mine did, I know,) but still with heavier brows, 
And wills more consciously responsible, 
And not as wisely, since less foolishly ;— 
So mothers have God’s licence to be missed. 


And this, of the danger of indiscriminate reading in 
childhood :— 
T set 
My child-heart ’gainst the thorny underwood 
To reach the grassy shelter of the trees. 
Ah, babe in the wood, without a brother-babe! 
My own self-pity, like the red-breast bird, 
Flies back to cover all that past with leaves. 
Sublimest danger, over which none weeps, 
When any young wayfaring soul goes forth 
Alone, unconcious of the perilous road, 
The day-sun dazzling in his limpid eyes, 
To thrust his own way, like an alien, through 
The world of books. . . Yet behold, behold 
The world of books is still the world ; 
And worldlings in it are less merciful 
And more puissant. For the wicked there 
Are winged like angels. Every knife that strikes 
Is edged with elemental fire to assail 
A spiritual life. The beautiful seems right 
By force of beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness. Power is justified, 
Though armed against St. Michael. 


It could hardly be possible that such a deep-thinking 
woman as Mrs. Browning could pass over in silence the 
great questions as to the work and position of her own sex 
which are agitating society at the present day. She felt 
warmly on the subject, and treats it with a fine keen 
edge of irony which is of more use, and cuts deeper 
into the matter than even the most impassioned 
eloquence : 


I read a score of books on womanhood 
To prove, if women do not think at all, 
They may teach thinking, (to a maiden aunt, 
Or else the author)—books demonstrating 
Their right of comprehending husband’s talk 
When not too deep, and even of answering 
With ‘‘ may it please you” or ‘‘so it is ;’— 
Their rapid insight and fine aptitude, 
Particular worth, and general missionariness, 
As long as they keep quiet by the fire 
And never say ‘‘no” when the world says ‘‘ay,” 
For that is fatal,—their angelic reach 
Of virtue, chiefly used to sit and darn, 
And fatten household sinners—their inbrief, 
Potential faculty in everything 
Of abdicating power in it; she owned 
She liked a woman to be womanly, 
And English women, she thanked God, and sighed, 
(Some people always sigh in thanking God) 
Were models to the universe. 


But I could not hide 
My quickening inner life from those at watch, 
They saw a light at a window now and then 
They had not set there. Who had set it there? 
My father’s sister started when she caught 
My soul agaze in my eyes. She could not say 
I had no business with a sort of soul, 
But plainly, she objected, and demurred 
That souls were dangerous things.” 


It is always interesting to hear an artist’: own ideas 
about the art to which they have dedicated themselves, 
and Elizabeth Browning enters fully into the subject in 
the following magnificent passage :— 

What form is best for poems? Let me think 
Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit, 


As sovran nature does, to make the form ; 

For otherwise we only imprison spirit, 

And not embody. Inward evermore 

To outward-~so in life, and so in art, 

Which still is life. 

Alas, I still see something to be done, 

And what I do falls short of what 1 see, 

Though I waste myself on doing. Long dark days 
Worn bare of grass and sunshine—long calm nights 
From which the silken sleeps were fretted out, 

Be witness for me, with no amateur’s 

Irreverent haste and busy idleness 

I’ve set myself to art. 


The powerlessness of even the greatest gifts of genius 
to satisfy the craving of the heart for love, finds sad ex- 
pression in the following mournful lines !— 


O my God, my God! 
O supreme Artist, who, as sole return 
For all the cosmic wonders of Thy work 
Demandest of us justa word . . . aname, 
‘*My Father !’—Thou hast knowledge, only Thou. 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off, 
Too far! ay, praising our quick sense of love, 
Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 
Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips, 
And eyes undried because there’s none to ask 
The reason they grew moist. 

To have our books 
Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While we sit loveless : it is hard, you think? 
At least ’tis mournful. Fame indeed, ’twas said, 
Means simply love. It was a man said that 
The love of all is but a small thing to the love of one. 


If our readers, in addition to the passages we have se- 
lected from amongst a hundred others of equal beauty 
would read **De Profundis,” ‘‘The Sleep,” “A Dead 
Rose,” ‘‘ The Casa Guidi Windows,” ‘*The Cry of the 
Children,” and Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets, they would, we 
think, agree with us in our high estimate of her poetical 
powers—never employed by her except forthe upholding 
of goodness and truth, or the denunciation (rather too 
strong sometimes for a woman’s pen, perhaps) of wrong 
and falsehood. No one could read her poems attentively 
without being struck by the strong religious feeling and 
sense of the loving guidance of our Heavenly Father 
which pervades even the most desponding of them. 

It is good to know that a great intellect like Mrs. 
Browning may be united—as in her case—to the most 
fervent faith in Christianity, and the most quiet and 
womanly domestic life. Never was a woman more re- 
spected and beloved by all who knew her, and more de- 
votedly tended through years of suffering by a devoted 
husband. ‘She found a man,” says Frances Cobbe, 
whose own powers were great enough and his heart large 
enough to appreciate and glory in those she possessed. 
The result, as all the world knows, was one of the 
happiest unions which have ever blessed man and woman.” 

From her earliest girlhood Elizabeth Browning was a 
victim to constant ill-health, always hovering between 
life and death, and it was during the years when she was 
lying helpless in a darkened room, wasted by consump- 
tion and spine-disease at the same time, that those 
thoughts were developed which were afterwards to reach 
the hearts of thousands who knew nothing of the patient, 
almost dying girl, who thus, like most poets, 


Learnt by suffering what she taught in song. 


Immediately after their marriage, Robert Browning took 
her to Italy, to try the effects of a milder climate on her 
health, and it was probably owing to this change and his 
unceasing care that she lived as long as she did. 

There are some people who believe any unusual talent 
in a woman is indispensably accompanied by a brusque, 
forward manner, a loud voice, a tall, bony figure, a 
total disregard to becoming dress, and a Mrs. Gamp 
umbrella ! 

If these be the characteristics of talent in a woman, 
then Mrs. Browning had none! Delicate and fragile- 
looking, with a small pale face, dark hair, a sweet voice, 
and manners the most gentle and retiring, she would 
never have been remarked in a room full of people as 
being different from anybody else, or as a clever woman 
at all. ‘Mrs. Browning,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in his ‘* English Notebook,” ‘* is a sinall, delicate woman, 
with ringlets of dark hair, a pleasant, intelligent, and 
sensitive face, and a low, agreeable voice. She looks 
youthful and comely, and is very gentle and ladylike.” 

We must unwillingly draw this short sketch of our 
gifted countrywoman to a close, but we hope in future 
papers to show that, not only in our own dear England, 
and not only in this nineteenth century, but in every 
country and in every age there have been women whom 
genius did not make unfeminine or less fitted for the 
‘€ sweet sanctities of hearth and home.” 

E. V. J. 5S. 


THE DYING WIFE. 


OLD me closer, darling, closer, 
Lay my head upon your breast, 
Where so often you have soothed me; 
For I’m weary and would rest, 


Fold me closer, darling, closer, 
Faint and fainter grows my breath, 
Is it night? I scarce can see you. 
Tell me, husband, is this death ? 


Fold me closer, darling, closer. 
Oh, my husband, must we part !? 

Nay, turn not away in anguish, 
God will heal thy stricken heart. 


Closer, darling, fold me closer, 
For I feel relentless death, 

Round my heart his icy fingers 
Twining closer at each breath. 


Fold me closer, darling, closer, 
Help me say, love, “ It is well ’— 
To the Saviour’s arms resign me— 
Kiss me, now ; dear one, farewell ! 


LULU, 
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Theatres andy Annusenrents, 


STAYMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Hight) The 
Palace of Truth—Unele’s Will—A Kiss in the Dark. Seven. 

Garety.—Ballet—Wait and Hope—(At a Quarter-past Nine) Aladdin the 
Second. Seven. 

Otympic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Perfect Love—Nell. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—An Unhappy Pair—Iwo Thorns—Vesta. Seven. 

Srranp.—In Three Volumes—Up in the World—The Idle’Prentice. Seven. 

PRINCE OF WaLes’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) Ours. | Haif-past Seven. 

New Royatty.—The Married Bachelor—(At Half-past Eight) Behind a 
Mask—Diamond Cut Diamond. Half-past Seven. 

VAupDEVILLe.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
Elizabeth. Seven. © 

RoyaL Court THEATRE.—Poor Pillicoddy—Randall’s Thumb—Doctor 
Davey. Seven. 

New NatroNaL STANDARD.—Germans and French—For Sale. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus.—Lulu, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Morning Per- 
fermances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrysTaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Jaues’s Hatt, Piccapyiy.—Christy Minstrels. “Every Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLyTEcuNIc.—Miscellaneous Entertaimment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. — 

N our last number we continued our jottings down to the 

Tuesday night ; and on the Wednesday the only business 

of interest to ladies was the second reading of the Adultera- 
tion of Food, &c., Bill in the Commons. 

On the Thursday, in the Commons, the Army estimates 
once more came up for discussion, on a motion of Mr. Mun- 
delia against the proposed augmentation. The motion was 
lost by a large majority ; and, beyond this, nothing 
was brought forward that calls for much notice. 
The Lords was an equally barren sitting. 


In the Upper House, on Friday, the Karl of Car- 


narvon, referring to the official correspondence re- 


lating to the massacre of Europeans at Teintsin in 


June last, deprecated the idea of the Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs that it was to be traced to the in- 


that it proceeded rather from an organised move- 


ment acquiesced in, if not directly instigated, by 


the Chinese authorities. Upon this a short dis- 


2, Sunpay.—Palm Sunday. 

3. Monday.—George Herbert born, 1593. 
4, Tuesday.—Oliver Goldsmith died, 1774. 
5. Wednesday.—Full moon, 2.22 P.M. 
6 
ie 
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. Thursday.—Richard Coeur de Lion died, 1199. 
. Friday.—Good Friday.’ ; : 
Saturday.—Lorenzo ‘‘the Magnificent ” died, 1492. 


(Our Letter Basket. 


Tre Lapy’s Own Paper is published by BE. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
sulty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year (post free) seseeeceeeeeeeeeeees 1 
Half a Year on ds ovedetevecss 
Quarter of a Year ae atipedeteve cscs 

Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
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AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Anna.—A basque and long over-skirt, to be draped over 
white, or even black dresses, is the best you can do with 
your blue silk. Trim with ruffles or lace and passementerie. 
Thin white muslin basyues are made without lining, and 
are close-fitting, but not tight enough to stretch the seams. 
They are worn with a belt and sash if preferred, but not 
necessarily, and are more stylish without. 

Liire W.—-Your only alteraative, as you do not wish to go 
to any expense, is to put the ruffles near the edge of your 
skirt, and drape it as an over-skirt above other dresses, or 
else wear it as a lower-skirt, with coloured dresses draped 
above it. 

U. R. G.-—Plaids will be worn again. Vriz your hair slightly 
and strap it with ribbon. Put cold cream or camphorated 
glycerine on your hands at night, and sleep in loose kid or 
buckskin gloves. A girl of fourteen who wants to quit 
biting her nails shouldn't ask us to tell her how to stop, but 
should leave off by her own strength of will. Nothing so 
effectually ruins a pretty hand as the stubby finger-ends 
produced by biting the nails. 

Sxurr-Box.—Passementerie, or else braiding and fringe, or 
guipure lace, will be suitable garniture for your black cash- 
mere costume, to be worn in second mourning. 

E. P. R.—Use bias ruffles on the striped silk, and black velvet 
ribbon with guipure edging each side of the velvet on the 
checked silk. : 

E. Perrirt.—The specimen copies have all been sent to the ad- 
dresses furnished in your encouraging letter. We are always 
most happy to send, at the request of subscribers, specimen 
copies to jadies whom they may name as likely. to become 
readers. : 

Mrs. Netson.—We have no agents at the Cape or in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, but we have many readers there, the paper 
being supplied direct from our office. Our publisher will 
gladly receive your friends’ subscriptions, and will forward 
copies weekly. 

Aice T. L.—The design printed on the paper used for decal- 
comanie is first coated with a cement prepared for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the design becomes sticky—that is, in five 
or ten minutes—place it against the article to be decorated, 
and press it firmly down till it adheres. Moisten the back of 
the paper with a damp spouge or cloth, leave it for a minute 
or two, then wet the back of the paper thoroughly, and care- 
fully peel it off with a pair of scissors or the hand, leaving 
the coloured design adhering to the article to be decorated. 
Wash the picture carefully with water and a fine camel’s-hair 
pencil, and dry it with a moist piece of fine linen. Leave 
the work to dry. and harden fora day or two, then finish with 
a coat of varnish. This is an easy and pleasant species of 
home amusement. 

SeMIRAMIS. --Semiramis was the wife of Nimrod, the King of 
Assyria, and, according to tradition, the daughter of the crod- 
dess Derceto. _ On her husband's death she became absolute 
ruler of the kingdom. She built the city of Babylon, in 
which work she employed two millions of men, waged war 
successfully against surrounding nations, and was the most 

owerful sovereign of the age. After reigning forty-two years, 
she abdicated in favour of her son. Ninyas, and disappeared 
. for ever from the eyes of men. Tradition affirmed that she 
was changed into a dove, and for this reason the dove was 
held as a sacred bird among the Assyrians. It is fair to say 
that some of the modern iconoclasts dispute the very exist- 
ence of Semiramis, like that of Romulus and Remus, and 
ascribe her and her achievements to the reign of fable-—Stout 
figures look best in plain waists. 


cussion ensued, but, on the whole, the policy pur- 
sued by our Government was justified. In the Com- 
mons, Lord Enfield stated, in answer to Mr, Cadogan, that 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown had been taken 
with regard to the liability of the French Government to 
give compensation for loss or-damage sustained by British 
subjects during the late war, and that it was unfavourable to 
any claim of the kind being put forward. .On the order for 
going into Committee of Supply, Mr. W. Gregory called at- 
tention to the state of labourers’ dwellings in Ireland, which 
he described for the most part as being mere hovels, utterly 
unfit for human habitation—limited in accommodation and 


overcrowded—in fact, hotbeds of dysentery and fever, dis- | 


graceful to a civilised country. The Marquis of Hartington 
thought it was alvisable to do all that legislation could ac- 
complish for the improvement of Ireland, but for lasting 
efforts it would be necessary to look mainly to the labourers 
themselves. It was, however, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce measures to supplement the benefits de- 
rived from previous legislation. The motion was then with- 
drawn. Lord Royston having advocated the necessity cf 
opening the road by the east of St. James’s-park for carriage 
traffic from Marlborough House-gate to Storey’s-gate, Mr. 
Ayrton admitted that a fair case had been made out, and 
promised to take the necessary steps for the purpose. More 
abortive attempts at Army reform brought the business of 
the evening to a close. 

On Monday, in the Upper House, Lord Penzance moved 
the second reading of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, which had already passed the Lower House by a 
large majority. The noble and learned Lord cited on behalf 
of the measure the repeated and growing support which it 
had received in the country and in the House of Commons, 
and the large number of petitions presented in its favour. 
The Duke of Northumberland opposed the Bill, and moved as 
an ameadment that it be read a second time that day six 
months. He justified this course by the contention that 
neither on moral nor social grounds should such marriages 
be sanctioned by law. Lord Lifford spoke briefly in favour of 
the Bill, and after a few words from Lord Denman, the House 
divided, and the second reading was negatived by 97 to 71, or 
a majority of 26. The Bill was therefore lost. In the Com- 
mons, the night was given up to Mr. Goschen’s statements on 
the Naval estimates, and the debates arising therefrom. The 
discussion was continued until midnight, when Mr. Goschen 
replied to the objections taken and suggestions made, and 
eventually the formal vote of 2,693,336/. for wages to seamen 
and marines was agreed to. 

In the Lords on Tuesday, Ireland was the principal subject 
of consideration. In the Commons, in reply to Mr, Dalrymple, 
Mr. Monsell stated that it was not his intention to extend the 
parcel post to India or the colonies, inasmuch as the cost of 
the postal service to the former greatly exceeded the revenue 
derived from it, while no desire had been expressed by the 
latter for any such extension. Our naval forces, and English 
law as regards the export of war material, were the only other 
subjects of importance that came before the House, and these 
it is not necessary for us to discuss here. 


HE present season has already been disagree- 
ably prolific in breach of promise cases, and the 

ery. is still they come. We have arrived at such a 
pass in this respect, indecd, that a certain section of 
‘yeaders lay down their morning paper with a feeling 
of actual disappointment if at least one case is not 
given ; and when, as on Monday last, no fewer than 
three or four are reported, the interest is of course 
proportionately increased for those who like such 
details as are usually elicited. We feel, however, 
that while there is a ludicrous, and occasionally even a 
pathetic: side to the cases of blighted affection that 
come into court, there is also a very serious one. As 
one of our shrewdest judges pointed out long since, the 
new Act permitting plaintitis in breach of promise 
cases to give evidence 1s likely not only considerably 
to inerease such actions, but also to augment those of 
the more disreputable kind. We dv not say that the 
following belongs to this class, but it may be instanced 
as illustrating what we mean in speaking of the 
encouragement which the present state of the law, 
and the composition of juries, give to the increase 
of litigation. ~ In ‘the case referred to, which 


-was tried at Leeds on Saturday, a widow lady, 


fifty-six years of age, succeeded in obtaining 
1002. from a retired solicitor, as compensation 
for the loss of his society and the laceration of her 
heart, There was not a single letter, there were 


judicious action of the missionaries, and intimated ° 
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none of the ordinary ingredients of such cases, and the 
corroborative evidence, consisting of one or two du- 
bious observations made to the plaintiff’s son and 
daughter about “ losing their mamma,” was of the 
slightest possible character. It is, of course, a ques- 
tion for a jury how much corroboration is sufficient, 
but the danger which unmarried men are placed in 
now that ladies are allowed to get into the witness- 
box and swear to promises made only in the presence 
of themselves and the moon, is really very serious, not 
only as regards the genus homo, but ladies themselves, 
the whole sex suffering to a certain extent from the 
action of a few of its least amiable or really repre- 
sentative members. 


The case that suggested the remarks on chignons in 
our last number has since been decided at the Surrey 
Sessions, and some, at least, of the facts elicited are of 
sufficient interest to ladies to call for reproduction in 
our columns. To be brief, then, a labourer named 
George Matthews was indicted for stealing two pounds 
eleven ounces of human hair, the property of Messrs, 
Hovenden and Son, on board the Dolphin steamship, 
at Horselydown. On the Ist ult. the prisoner took 
the hair to the shop of Mr. Keith, a hairdresser, whose 
wife purchased it from him, he telling her that he 
picked it up in Billingsgate Market. Mrs. Keith, 
strangely enough, took the hair to the warehouse of 
Messrs. Hovenden, in the City-road, when it was 
found to be their property. Mr. Robert Hovenden 
now said he purchased the hair in Germany, and 
packed it up in three cases at Ostend, and sent it to 
London by the steamship Dolphin. It was worth 
between 7/. and 8/7. Then it was that Mr. Oppenheim 
(the counsel for the prosecution) asked him where he got 
the hair, and elicited the information that it was taken 
from the heads of Bohemian peasant women by men 
who travelled among them, and either gave them 
money for the hair or trinkets of various kinds. The 
witness added that the women parted with the hair 
without any regret. It was cut off the back part of 
the head, and that taken from Bohemian peasants was 
considered the most’ valuable. They sometimes sold 
their back hair for money, but more generally bartered 
it away for trinkets. or handkerchiefs to adorn their 
heads. Mr. Oppenheim went on to ask whether any- 


thing was done to the hair previous to its being packed _ 


up. Mr. Hovenden replied that the roots were 


‘trimmed, and it was properly combed and laid out, or 


it would be spoiled. The Bohemian women did not 
put much value on their hair, although it was the best 
to he had for ladies’ chignons. Ultimately the jury 
found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour. 


The Bill for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister has experienced another alternation of 
fortune. It was thrown out on Monday in the House 
of Lords by a majority of twenty-six. This, according 
to Lord Penzance’s own figures, is, with one exception, 
the largest adverse majority it has yet encountered 
in the Upper House. Twenty years ago it was de- 
feated by thirty-four votes; last year it needed only. 
four more votes to be successful. This year the num- 
bers in its favour are smaller by two, while twenty 
more peers voted against it. Introduced by Lord 
Penzance it came before the Upper House with un- 
usual recommendations, and the result must be con- 
sidered a decisive expression of the present judgment 
of the peers. Whatever be our opinion of the argu- 
ments of the Zimes, based on this rejection, we quite 
agree with our contemporary that nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory than that the question should be tossed to 
and fro by such fluctuating votes. So longas the point is 
left open, one of the most delicate of social relations 
is subjected to the difficulties and temptations of a 
more or less uncertain rule. Ifa brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law feel a strong inclination to marry, it will 
not tend to restrain them to know that a Bill ‘eg sanc- 
tion their union is bandied about from year to year 
between the House of Lords and Commons. Their 
impulses will be still less steadied by the antagonistic 
quotations from high authorities which are always 
forthcoming on such occasions. As the oracle of 
Printing House square justly urges, it should be always 
borne in mind that a law en such a subject only comes 
into action at a moment when the passions or affec- 
tions are strongly engaged on one side or the other. 
If the law is to exert an effectual control at such a 
time, 1t must carry the stamp of unquestioned legal 
authority. In that case, the man and woman alike 
know the sacrifices involved in the step they con- 
template. Otherwise they are too likely to flatter 
themselves with the hope that the apparent con- 
sequences of their conduct may somehow be avoided. 
Whatever else may be doubtful, therefore, it is quite 
certain the matter ought no longer to remain in its 
present unsettled position. Some means ought to be 
found of promptly submitting the question to a decision 
which would at least be accepted by both sides as 
legally conclusive. 

A few days ago Dr. Letheby, the well-known health 
officer and analyst for the City, read a thoughtfu 
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paper before the Social. Science Association on the 
subject of the adulteration of food, but, unhappily, it 
was not very encouraging in its tone. Dr. Letheby 
appears to look upon food adulteration as to a certain 
extent inevitable ; and he is accordingly not prepared 
to go any further in legislation than restraining trades- 
men from mixing any actually deleterious substance 
with articles of food. “It is impossible,” he urges, 
“to prevent the adulteration of (for instance) butter 
with fat, inasmuch as the supply of pure butter in 
Europe is not equal to the demand ;” and his despond- 
ing conclusion is, that we must content ourselves with 
taking care that the fat employed for this purpose is 
wholesome and of good quality. This practice of view- 
ing adulteration as merely a sanitary question is one 
against which wemust, if only in the interest of commer- 
cial morality, enter our most emphatic protest. The first 
thing, no doubt, as a daily contemporary remarks, is to 
prevent ourselves from being poisoned; but we may have 
a'soa reasonable objection to being swindled, and havea 
right to insist on tl protection of our pockets as well 
as our health. If butter must be mixed with fat, let 
the ecmpound be sold for what it is—a mixture of fat 
and butter. Our present objection is not to the adul- 
teration itself, but to the fact that an impure and com- 
pounded substance is sold under the name ofand at the 
same price as the genuine article A tradesman is no 
more justified in point of morality in eking out the 
deficient supply of a commodity by ‘the addition of 
foreign bodies of different and inferior properties than 
he would be in compensating the same deficiency by 
the use of short weights; and Dr. Letheby’s justifica- 
tion is as good for one practice as the other, 


MUSICAL, LITERARY & ART JOTTINGS. 


BENzONI, the Milanese sculptor, celebrated for his works in 
terra cotta, is dead. 

Mr. Gilbert is writing a new mythological piece for the Hay- 
market, in the style of The Palace of Truth. 

The works of Charles Farrer Browne, better known as 
{¢ Artemus Ward,” have been gathered together. The volume 
will contain many new pieces. 


Mr. Frederick Walker, the newly-erected A.R.A., is pre- 
paring for the Royal Academy a picture, of which the interest 
culminates in a single figure, that of a woman on her trial, 
standing in the dock of a court of justice. 

Mr. Hotten’s ‘* Story of the London Parks ’—Hyde-park, 
St. James’s-park, the Green-park, and Mary-Bone-garden—is 
at length about to appear. The work will be in two volumes, 
with numerous illustrations. ; 


Mdme. Parepa-Rosa is so seriously unwell that her medical 
advisers have ordered complete rest and change of scene. Her 
début at the Royal Italian Opera will, therefore, be postponed. 


Sir Michael Costa, M. Gounod, Mr. Sullivan, and Dr. 
Hiller will have new compositions for the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition on the Ist of May. 

Baron Dudevant, the husband of Mdme. George Sand, died 
at Barbaste, in the department of the Lot-et-Garonne, on the 
Sth of last month. He was seventy-six years old. 

The Queen has conferred knighthood on M. Jules Benedict, 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett, and Dr. Elvey, in consideration of 
their distinguished services in connexion with music. 


A monumental brass has been erected by Miss Burdett 
Coutts in one of the Carlisle churches, of which she was the 
founder, to the memory of the Jate Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Waldegrave, Bishop of Carlisle. 

The first performance of the season was given on Tuesday 
night at Covent-garden, the theatre having been redecorated 
during the recess expressly far the opera campaign. The 
opera chosen was Donizetti’s ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” 

An excellent portrait bust of the Princess Louise has been 
modelled by Mrs. Thornycroft, and, by special permission of 
the Queen, it has been reduced by the artist for the Art 
Union of London, and is now being produced in porcelain by 
Messrs. Copeland. 


Mr. Elmore has painted for the Royal Academy a picture 
from the German ballad of ‘‘ Leonora.” The heroine of the 
well-known story is borne along in her lover’s arms, the black 
horse on which the pair are riding dashing on through flood 
and over field at headlong speed, strange and spectral forms 
keeping pace with them as they tear along. 


Messrs. Low’s Monthly Bulletin announces the appearance 
of the third and last volume of Allibone’s Dictionary of 
English Literature. The total number of authors in the 
Dictionary is stated to be 46,499. There are no fewer than 
§10 Smiths upon the register. In forty indexes the names of 
authors are distributed among the departments of literature 
to which they belong. 

The Junior Carlton Club, wishing to possess a portrait of the 
Prinee of Wales, have asked his royal highness to sit for 
the same to Captain Mercier, the painter of the King of the 
Belgians, Lord Napier of Magdala, and other eminent persons, 
Captain Mercier is at present engaged on a portrait of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburzh, in which production the artist has, it 
is said, excelled his former successes. 

Dr. Karl Weinrich Schultz-Schultzenstein, of Berlin, one of 
the most eminent botanists in Germany, was found dead in his 
hed on the 23rd ult. He had been engaged at his desk until 
past midnight. The deceased, though in his seventy-third 
year, was remarkably active, and wasa lecturer on physiclogy 
as well as on botany in the University of Berlin, with which 
he had been connected since 1822, 

Mr. E. M. Ward will probably send to the Royal Acadamy two 
Pictures : 1. Represents the arrival of Anne Bolevn at the 
Tower previous to her trial. 2. A new version, or reproduc- 
tion, of a design which was recently exhibited by Mr. Ward, 
and represents Goldsmith’s failure as a physician, in which 
capacity he had been called to attend a lady of fashion, and, 
having: prescribed for her, has the mortification to be super- 
ciliously treated by the lady’s apothecary, Mrs. E. M. 
Ward’s picture represents a Swedish visitor to the court of 
Frederic William of Prussia, prophesying the good fortune 
which will attend the aggressive life he foresaw for Frederic, 
afterwards Frederic the Second of Prussia. ‘The disturber of 
Europe, and conqueror of Silesia, a little boy, sits, holding 
his military toys and extending his hand to the soothsayer, 

ho examines its palm, The prince’s sister and mother sit 
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near ; in front is a greyhound ; the scene is a very plainly 
furnished room. SE eas; 

Most of the London theatres will open on Easter Monday, 
or shortly afterwards. The Adelphi and ‘Princess’s will re- 
open with drama, the Lyceum will give French’plays, and the 
Globe comedy and opéra beuffe, Mr. ‘Fairclough will play in 
tragedy at Sadler’s Wells. The change at the Haymarket 
will be deferred till the Ist of May, when Mr. Sothern will 
re-appear, and will play in Mr. Byron’s new comedy, An Eng- 
lish Gentleman. 


The Duke of Beaufort, the Duchess of Beaufort, and a large 
party of friends now on a visit to Badminton House, 
patronised the performances at the Bath Theatre Royal on 
Saturday evening, when Mr. Sothern appeared in the new 
comedy, An English Gentleman, and also in Dundreary 
Married and Settled. So pleased with the eminent actor was 
his grace that at the close of the performances he took Mr. 
Sothern back with him to Badminton, where he remains his 
guest until the termination of his engagement. 


The Orchestra is wrong, and Drury-lane will be once more 
the home of opera, under the title of Her Majesty’s Opera. 
Mr. Mapleson intends to conduct his operatic scheme for the 
ensuing year, the prospectus of which has just been issued. 
As the difficulty in the way of opening the old opera-house 
in the Haymarket remains vet uncleared away, the perform- 
ances will be given at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane upon a 
plan similar to that which was observed during the season of 
1870 under different management. The names of many of 
the artists engaged are new to a ‘London audience, and among 
these Mdlle. Marimon comes with a good reputation, The 
other new candidates for favour are Malle. Cecile Fernandez 
and Mdlle. Ida Benza. The list of known, tried, and sure 
artists is headed by Mdlle. Titiens, and followed by Malle. 
Sinico, of ever-welcome appearance; Mesdlles. I]ma di 
Murska, Bauermeister, Léon-Duval, Corani, and Trebelli- 
Bettini. The name of Mdltle. Christine Nilsson is also 
mentioned ; the subscription is to consist of thirty-five nights, 
and the opening performance is to take place on the 15th of 
April next. ~ 


Aeetings, Lectures, Addresses for Vadis, 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


On Saturday afternoon the theatre of the new London Uni- 
versity, in Burlington-gardens, was filled by an interested 
audience, called together to witness the ceremony of present- 
ing the prizes to successful students of the now thoroughly: 
established Fethale School of Art. The prizes included the 
gold medal of the Queen, who is the patron of the institution, 
as well as national silver and bronze medals, won by students 
of this school in competitions provided by the Queen and by 
the Science?and Art Department, some of these being limited 
to the school itself, and some being among all the schools of 
art in the kingdom. Lord Elcho presided, and among those 
present were Lady Elcho, Professor Westmacott, Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. Alderman Gibbons, Mr. R. Burchett (of the 
South Kensington School), Mr. I. R. Rowe Valpy, Mr. J. 
H. Fordham, Mr. George Godwin, Miss Fi. Faithfull, &e. 
The general company included a large representation of the 
well-to-do classes, whose younger members avail themselves 
of the advautages offered by this and kindred institutions, 

Mr. Rowe Valpy read the annual report, from which it. ap- 
peared that during the summer session of 1870 the pupils who 
attended the summer session numbered 155, and the winter 
session 139, as against 141 and 122 of the year before. In the 
award of premiums to head masters and mistresses of art 
schools by the Art Department of the Privy Council the name 
of Miss Gann, the head mistress of this school, stood second 
on the list, and the year before it stood third. The relative 
value of the position thus attained was seen when it was 
taken into account that this was the only exclusively female 
school of art in the kingdom, and that it was conducted 
entirely by female teachers. In the competitions open to all 
schools of art in the kingdom this school this year had twenty- 
eight students who reached the standard of third grade prizes, 
as against twenty-three the year before, and these had 
obtained two silver medals, as against-one the year before, 
three bronze, as against none in the corresponding period, and 
five Queen’s prizes. Five students, too, obtained * Art 
Masters’” certificates of competency in special groups of 
subjects. In the national competition for fan designs two 
prizes had been obtained by students of this school, and 
a third design commended. One had been purchased by the 
Science and Art Department, and the three have been 
selected for exhibition in the International Exhibition of 
1871 and for competition for the Queen’s prize of 40/. In the 
competitions in the schools the committee, as usual, had re- 
frained from personally judging the works sent in by students. 
The Queen’s gold medal awards had been adjudged by a com- 
mittee of artists, formed of Miss S. D. Durant (sculptor), Miss 
M. D. Mutrie, Miss Annie F. Mutrie, Professor R. Westma- 
cott, R.A. (sculptor), Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., and Mr. W. D. 
Dohson, R.A., and they decided ‘‘ that, as a single work, the 
model of ‘Discobolus,’ of Myron, by Miss Emily Selous, 
deserves the honour of this medal.” They added, ‘‘at the 
same time the committee cannot break up without expressing 
their great satisfaction with the productions of certain other 
candidates.” The report then gave other details more par- 
ticularly connected with the competitions among the students 
for prizes presented by friends of the school, and the list 
showed that trading firms were coming forward with cffers of 


prizes for designs, among them being chromo lithographers, 


and oil-cloth makers, ard_ silk-weavers, and carpet-makers, 
testifying to the value of these schools, not so much becanse 
they created mere designers, but as ‘‘a means of infusing 
correct appreciation of that which is true according to pure 
taste.” 

The prizes were then distributed, and this part of the cere- 
mony was of great interest to all. Miss Emily Selous, to 
whom had been awarded the Qneen’s gold medal, was warmly 
congratulated by Lord Flcho, and this was not the only prize 
awarded to her. The gold medallist of last year, Miss Julia 
Pocock, maintained a high position in the several classes, and 
Miss Eliza Toulmaine Smith, who has distinguished herself in 
previous years, wor the prize of 5/., offered by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, M.P., for best essay on the use of plants in orna- 
mentation. Annie Elizabeth Hopkinson, Alice Locke, Ellen 


Isabella Hancock, Jeannie Moore, Christiana Powell, Ellen - 


Ashwell, Jane Gibbons (the danghter of Alderman Gibbons), 
and Charlotte Austen, were among the young ladies who 
were presented at the dais for the reward of merit. 

When the long list had been exhausted, Lord Elcho, who 
was warmly cheered on rising, said it was a comfort to him 
that, in relation to the ‘‘woman’s question,” this was a school 
of art, and not the operative theatre of Guy’s or St. Thomas’s; 
for whatever might be his strong opinions with regard to 
woman’s entry into other fields, he considered art was a field 
to which a woman had a fair right, and no man would dispute 
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a woman’s right to this field for the exercise of her talents 
taste. In this profession she could show her imagination, her 
tender feeling, and could give her delicate rendering of the 
true and beautiful. (Cheers.) This profession offered a fair, 
unrestricted field, and the works which he had seen as the 
result of woman’s cultivation of art proved to him that those 
of the sex who were following art studies had acquired for 
themselves a good position in art ranks, and every one 
anxiously wished to see art cultivated by ladies who could do 
so much for it. It had been a great pleasure to him to go 
over the school in Queen-square, and to see the students 
under the admirable teaching of ladies who were well qualified 
to instruct, and to see as well the beautiful works produced 
by the students. It had also been his lot, as one of the jury 
for the International Exhibition, to see many works of female 
artists, and, though he could not mention the names of any 
exhibitors, he could at all events say that the coming ex- 
hibition would raise the name of women as artists. (Cheers.) 

The meeting was also addressed by Professor Westmacott, 
Mr. Alderman Gibbons, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Burchett, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson. Votes of thanks were given to the London 
University authorities for the use of the theatre, and to Lord 
Klcho for presiding. The proccedings then terminated. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 

On Saturday evening a public meeting was held in St. 
James’s Hall, at which resolutions in favour of women's 
suffrage were considered and approved. The large attendance 
of ladies, who formed the greater portion of the audience, 
showed that the subject had excited considerable attention 
among those most interested. Sir Robert Anstruther, M.P., 
filled the chair, and was supported by Lady-Anstruther, Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson, Mr. Fawcett, M.P., and ‘Mrs. Fawcett, 
Mr, M‘Laren, M.P., Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., and Mrs. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., and Mrs. Bright, the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert, M.P., and Miss Emily Faithfull. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, whose services in the cause advccated by the 
society were warmly acknowledged by nearly all the speakers, 
was among the audience. 

The Chairman having read letters of apology from Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Eastwick, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., and Viscount Amberley, in opening the pro- 
ceedings said that, concurring heartily in the object of the 
meeting, he was glad to do what he could to promote its 
success. The action and progress of the Association was very 
well known, Four years ago their object had been intro- 
duced to the notice of the House of Commons by Mr. J. S. 
Mill—(cheers)—with extraordinary force, eloquence, and 
ability. Since then, under great difficulties, the question of 
female suffrage had made extraordinary strides. Four years 
since i was thought impracticable, but now more than half 
of what Mr. Mill had contemplated had been obtained. In 
1869 Mr. Jacob Bright brought forward his motion for giving 
the municipal franchise to women, and in 1870 his Bill was 
brought forward and passed a second reading, thus affirming 
the principle of woman suffrage ; while the passing of the 
Education Act, giving women the vote for and a seat on 
School Boards, was the best proof of the futility of the bug- 
bears which had been raised as to the incapacity and undesir- 
ability of women fulfilling such civic duties. The association 
did not ask for privileges, but demanded a right; for those 
who bore the burdens of citizenship were entitled to exercise 
its rights. Ile desired that the question whether women were 
fitted fur the exercise of Parliamentary franchise should be 
fairly discussed in the House of Commons or’elsewhere, and 
he would then challenge any man to show that the exercise 
of that right would not be of advantage, not only to women, 
but to the whole community. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., moved the first resoluton, as 
follows: ‘* That this meeting is of opinion that the exclusion of 
women from representation is injurious, not only to the welfare 
of women themselves, but to the interests of the whole zommu- 
nity.” He sympathised with the Chairman in regretting that 
the ladies had not come forward to advocate their own cause. 
All the arguments used on behalf of extension of male suffrage 
applied with equal force to the claim of women to the suffrage, 
They had taught women to ask whether that which was of such 
benefit to men might not be of advantage also to women, 
Justice was good for both, and if legislative justice could only be 
obtained for men by giving them power at the polling-booth, it 
was very simple logic on the part of women to conclude that 
legislative justice could only be obtained by the same process for 
themselves. The women who were asking for the suffrage were 
amongst the most gifted of their sex, and they were supported 
by some of the most gifted and intelligent of men. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, in seconding the motion, said the argu- 
ments brought against woman suffrage had hitherto been of a 
sentimental and traditional character. Looking through the 
Parliamentary debates on the question, he found that the Pre- 
mier, whose subtle reasoning was so well known, had only 
talked of it as a tearing up of the landmarks of society. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, again, had defined the functions of women to 
he, not to govern, but to guide, to influence, to moderate, and 
to suffer. (Laughter.) This Bill only asked at present for the 
suffrage for those who were ratepayers and subject to the bur- 
dens of citizenship. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor C, Leslie supported the resolution, and excited soma 
amusement by citing a physiological argument which had been 
advanced against the social and political equality of women— 
namely, that they have fewes particles in the composition of 
their blood. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and was earried 
with two or three dissenticnts. 

Mr. Faweett, M P., moved the second resolution, whieh was 
as follows: ‘That women, being held eqnally with men re- 
sponsible to law, should, therefore, have cqual voiee in eleeting 
those who make the law.” j 

Mr. George Howell seconded the resolution, which was earried 

Mr. P. A. Taylor moved the next resolution: ‘* That the 
recent Acts conferring the municipal fanchise on women and the 
right of electing members to sit on school boards ought to he 
supplemented by the acceptance of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Jacob Bright ; and it is therefore resolved that petitions signed 
by the Chairman on behalf of the meeting, in favour of the Ball, 
be forwarded to both Houses of Parliament.” 

The Hon. Anhberon Herbert seconded the motion. He said it 
had been remarked that the condition of the life of woman was 
to suffer. He believed that if he were to attempt to make a 
speech at that late period of the evening he should be adding to 
their assumed natural suffering. (Langhter.) If everything 
depended upon the reserve fund—ifhe might use the Ld ae pat 
—of thought and feeling in the country, we were bound Bails 
everything in our power to stimulate it. Men were Rahalwoe ‘al 
in reading their newspapers, and studying political anc socia 
queslions every morning of their lives, but those matters 
| J nS 7 as that we had 
scarcely ever entered their homes. The reason Ms atlecnen W 
unfortunately drawn a dividing line between ma Q oi a e 
had not asked women to join us in these eran eel bilsd 
invited them to share our responsibilities. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was agreed to with acclamation. 

After thanking the Chairman, the meeting separated, 
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Che Hatest attst Fashions, 


Nemisis is generally a very ee month, as regards 
ladies’ dress, one never being sure of the weather for 
a couple of hours at a time. The bright sunshine that is 
citen experienced thus early in the season makes light 
colours and spring fabrics desirable, while the chills of 
evening and the fitful drenching showers render it 
necessary for ladies to make some kind of provision 
against them. This is now found in the pretty water- 
proof cloaks that were introduced last year, and became 
at once so popular. The neatest cloaks are those with the 
least trimming. A good model has a hem an inch and a 
half wide, held down by twilled silk tape, that is first 
stitched on the hem, then on the cloak, to conceal the 
raw edge of the hem. Eight rows of stitching i in double 
lines ornament this hem. The cape has a similar well- 
stitched hem. The seams in the body of the cloak are 
taken very small, and twilled tape is faced over them. 
The hood has a silk lining, and is bordered with silk an 
inch wide, almost covered with parallel lines of stitching. 
The fulness of the hood is held in five box-pleats, instead 
of being gathered together. A button is on each pleat. 
Large flat gutta- percha buttons, with eyes, not shanks, 
are best for waterproof garments. Several rows of 
worsted braid, or of the strong Hercules braid, are used 
for trimming these cloaks ; and sometimes a , simple bind- 
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ing of tape is preferred. Pleatings and rufiles add [too 
much weight for comfort. 

As spring adv nces, the heavy velvet trimmings that 
have continued s» much in vogue, will give way to silk 
bands and flounces. Cashmere over-dresses—black, 
brown, prune, and dark green—are now trimmed with 
narrow ruffles of silk like the skirt over which they are 
worn. A few coloured cashmeres are trimmed with black 
guipure. 

A pretty fabric for spring costumes is a light quality of 
wool serge so finely twilled that it resembles cashmere in 
effect. It has a satin stripe near each selvedge, and 
knotted fringe that can be used for trimming the suit. It 
is shown in tan- colour, with a darker brown stripe and 
fringe, mauve, with violet trimmings, and,several shades 
of grey, brown, and of clear bright blue. 

White, buff, and grey piqués are being used for chil- 
dren’s dresses. For boys too young to wear knickerbocker 
suits, there are kilt skirts of piqué, to be buttoned on 
shirt waists of white linen or muslin. The kilt pleats, 
from the belt to the edge of the skirt, are laid deeply all 
round except in front, where the kilt is left plain for a space 
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wo finger- «gths broad. Perpendicular rows of braid 
extend from the belt half-way down the front. The edge 
o: the skirt is simply hemmed. ‘The belt has two rows of 
braid. Kilt skirts are not sewn up, but are merely lapped 
under in front, and held by two rosettes on the right side 
of the skirt. This makes them easy to iron. Braiding 
done by machinery in elaborate patterns, with medallions 
of embroidery inserted, will be fashionable for trimming 

children’s piqué dresses: A little dress for girls has a 
Gabrielle front, while the back is cut off at the « waist, and 
a full skirt like a polonaise is added. A round talma is 
worn out doors with this, and gives the effect of a walking 


dress. 
———— 

An American letter states Mrs. Susan Husk, of Alleghany 
County, Va., died last week at the age of one hundred and 
seventeen, leaving an orphan daughter - only ninety-eight years 
old, 
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CEronomy wm Ariss. 


By a Lapy WHO HAS Sagiee D IT, 
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HINTS ON CLEANING AND REPAIRING. 


‘F one knows how to renovate and remodel, there is far 
more genuine pleasure in using the knowledge to con- 
struct new out of old, than can possibly be eained while 
shopping on the most extrav agant scale. ‘To walk into 
Regent-street with a full purse, and buy, without stint, 
whatever the eye covets; to send the material to the 
dressmaker, and have it made and brought home without 
an effort on our part, is a tame enjoyment compared with 
contriving the dress from a scanty pattern, or from odd 
bits and ends. We weary of that which costs us no toil 
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or thought; the charm soon vanishes, and we seek for 
something new. 

Now, suppose you examine a dress that has done good 
service. It is somewhat spotted, and a good deal soiled ; 
but you say, “It is so pretty and becoming, I shall feel 
like losing an old friend if I throw it aside. What can I 
| do to renew its beauty?” If the material is silk or 
woollen, even of the most delicate colours, you can very 
easily clean it without fading. After ripping it witb care, 
prepare equal parts of alcohol, soft soap, and treacle. 
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Half-a-pint of each will clean a silk dress, unless you have 
wasted twenty-five or thirty yards on one dress. In that 
case you will need a larger quantity of the preparation. 
Have near you two small tubs or pails of water, one warm, 
the other cool, unless the material is woollen, when you 
should use hot water for both. Spread one piece of the 
dress at a time on an ironing sheet ; dip aclean sponge into 
this very dirty-looking but very effective wash; rub 
each spot separately till you have cleansed it ; ‘then, 
keeping the sponge wet, go over the whole piece, ‘wetting 
it thoroughly, and carefully removing the dirt and spots. 
When satisfied that you have done your best, rinse the 
piece faithfully in the first water; do not wring it, but 
hold it up and let it drain a moment ; then shake and 
snap vigorously, to remove as much water as you can. 
Put it through the second water in the same manner ; 
snap as dry as you can, at least so that it will not drip; 
spread smoothly on the ironing sheet, and iron quickly. 
Be careful to iron by a thread, ‘and iron till perfectly dry. 
Have your irons as hot as you can use, without scorching, 
Jf the material is the same on both sides, iron on that 
which was first used as the outside of the dress, but make 
it up inside out. 

This preparation is such a vile, dirty-looking compound 
one would suppose it would ruin anything touched by it. 
Not so, at all. We have cleaned the most delicate silks 
and ribbons—blues, violets, pinks, and greens—and have 
never failed to secure a very good renovation of the mate- 
rials, without changing or weakening the colour, or leay- 
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ing the harsh, stiff crackle on the silk whic 
usually gives. 

Having cleansed the dress, now suppose you see how 
much ingenuity you can display in remodelling it. Change 
the gathers or pleats, that the most wear may fall on 
stronger spots ; alter the position of anything to hide some 
weak place, or improvise something to suit the exigencies 
of the case. If cracked, or much worn at top and bottom, 
cut off all that must go ; then cut the upper part of the 
skirt off from the bottom, about as high up as you wish 
your trimming to go, and set in a piece of lining to supply 
the length of what you have cut away from the broken 
parts of the skirt. Over this ‘‘sham” lay the fold, puff, 
ruffle, or flounce, you have prepared for trimming. [It is 
good economy, we think, to buy rather over what will be 
required, when you get a new dress, that there may be 
some left for repairs, at least for new sleeves and waist ; 
but if you have none, piece—piece, very neatly of course, 
and with ribbon silk, or velvet, of a colour to contrast or 
harmonise with the dress, form your trimmings.} 
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Fig, 88,—a1x1’s PINAFORE (BACK). 


By skill, a farment may be so entirely metamorphosed, 
that your ‘‘dcarest and best” will compliment you on 
your new dress. The only good thing about the present 
style of over. skirts, flounces, paniers, bows, and every 
conceivable and inconceivable shape of trimming is, that 
it is a wonderful help in making old things new. 

Sometime since, we noticed that a young friend, who 
is generally remarkably neat and simple in her taste, was 
rather more elaborately dressed than usual. We honestly 
complimented her on the pretty silk, the fine fit, and very 
becoming colour. 

** But, I see,” said she, ‘¢ you refrain from a word of 
commendation for my trimmings. They don’t suit your 
taste, I know, my friend, and pray don’t think they are 
in exact accordance with my own. Let me tell you a 
secret. Every bow, band, strap, fold, and frill, hides a 
piece set in, ora hole mended.” 

In the midet of a large company, there was not a lady 
that appeared more prettily or better dressed than our 
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friend. If there were more like this modestly independent 
and industrious girl, we should hear very little of the 
talk, so common now-a-days, that young men are unable to 
marry, because the young ladies are so extravagant. It 
would be said, on the contrary, that it was because the 
young ladies would not have them. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Figs. 82 to 86.—Fasuions rn Harr. 

We conclude this week the series of novel and elegant 
designs for the hair that have been illustrated in the last 
two numbers. 

Fig. 82.—The style of hairdressing shownin our illus- 


} 


tration is well adapted for ladies whose hair is thin. Fix 
behind the ears two false braids, bringing a section of the 
front hair back, as shown iu the drawing, to mask the 
addition. The braids may be left hanging down, in which 
case they will be fimished off with ribbon bows at each 
end, or they may be brought round the head in front 
of the bunch of natural curls, which are pinned high at 
the back. The front hair is waved and brought down 
slightly on the forehead. 

fig. 83—Shows the way in which the hair should be 
parted and arranged for the curls in Fig. 82. 

Fig. 84.—Take the section of hair directly behind each 


ear and braid. Then part the front hair off and wave it. 
Next make a centre paiting at the back, to rolling the hair 


: 
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thus obtained over two pads, and then bring the braids 
up over the pads and fasten at the top, covering the ends 
with a short roll of the front hair, which has bean combed 
back for that purpose as shown in illustration, 

Fig. 85.—A pretty evening coiffure. Curl a small 
portion of front hair and bring it over the forehead 
Plait the back hair, which is presumed to be long and 
full, in two chatelaine braids and turn under, A false 
curl will be necessary for the side. Add flowers ac 
to complexion and taste. 

‘ig. 86.—This is a very simple style of hair suitable 
fora young girl. The front is fluffed ; the remaining 
portion waved and combed back, and kept off the 
face by a braid made by the underneath back hair, 
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(Eng on 
which should be tied high up at the back with a broad 
ribbon. ; 
, Figs. 87 AND 88-—GuiRu’s PINAFORE. 

This is a very effective style of making a pinafore for 
a little girl from three to four years old. The design 
can readily be cut out from the illustration. It should 
be scallopped round the edges and finished off with a 
simple pattern run round in braid. 


The Pouseheeper. 


DRY-CLEANING AND SCOURING. 


N London, and indeed all large towns, carpets that re- 
quire cleaning or renovating are usually sent to the French 
scourer’s or dyer’s, but they may also be cleansed effectually 
by washing at home on tables or on the floor. In either case 
they must be taken up and well beaten and swept. Grease 
is taken out by rubbing hard soap on the spot, and scrubbing 
it out with a brush dipped in clean cold water. Each spot 
must be rubbed dry with a cloth as it is washed. Dissolve a 
bar.of soap in two gallons of water by cutting it into the 
water and heating it to boil. Lay the carpet on the floor 
and tack it down. Provide brushes and any quantity of 
coarse cotton ¢eloths, flannels, anda large sponge. Take two 
pails of blood-warm water, put two quarts of the melted soap 
into one of them toscour the ¢arpet with, and us> the other 
for rinsing. ‘Dip’ the brush in the soapsuds, and scour a 
square yard of the carpet at a time, using as little water as 
possible, not to soak*it through. When ithe soap has done 
its work, rub it well out of the earpet with a flannel or coarse 
sponge, sucking up with these all the wet and dirt left by the 
brush, rinsing the article used in fair water repeatedly. 
Have ready a pail of clean cold water, with enough sulphuric 
acid or sharp vinegar in it to taste sour ; dip a clean sponge 
in this, squeeze and rub it well into the spot just cleansed. 
Afterwards wipe dry with coarse cloths, rinsing and hanging 
them where they will be dry when the next yard is washed. 
Finish yard after yard in this way, rubbing each clean and 
dry as you go. Keep a good fire in the room to dry the 
carpet thoroughly. This isa tedious but thorough process, 
Hearthrugs may be cleaned in the same way, beating and 
brushing them well, and tacking on a large board before 
washing. Scrub one-sixth of it ata time, unless you are 
expeditious, and dry well with an old sheet. The secret of 
having carpets look well is to wash and rinse them 
thoroughly, without soaking them through. Ingrain, tapes- 
try, Brussels, and Turkish carpets are all cleaned in this way. 
Good authorities recommend a teacupful of ox-gall to a pail 
of suds for scrubbing carpets, rinsing with fair water. 

Worstelred sofas, and worsted furniture of any kind, are 
freshened by dusting damp Indian meal over’them, and 
rubbing off with a stiff brush. Dry bran is said to answer the 
same purpose. A large skeet should be spread under each 
piece of furniture as it is cleaned to catch the falling litter. 

Silk and cotton or silk and worsted damask, terry, or 
brocatelle curtains, are cleaned over a board by scrubbing 
with half a gallon of campkene and brush, first dipping the 
eurtain into the camphene, then cleaning on the wrong side, 
and lastly on the right. Dip it again in the eamphene just 
used, and rinse in the same ‘amount of fresh camphene? Let 
it drain a minute, then ‘wipe it off with a linen ‘or cotton 
sheet till all the moisture possible is absorbed, and brush it 
with a dry brush of soft hair. Hang them in the air ‘a few 
hours to take away the smell of camphene. One gallon ‘is 
enough for each curtain width. Next roll the curtains in 
half-dry sheets to damp them ; take them out; brush and 
rub them; then iron, with a damp cloth laid over them, and 
they will look like new. 

To clean table-covers of cotton and worsted, silk and 
worsted, or printed cloth, proceed in this way: Dissolve one 
bar of the best mottled soap in four gallons of scalding water, 
with one pound of pearlash in it. Have three tubs ready, 
and put in the first one pail of cold water and three gallons of 
soap liquor ; in the second, one pail of cold’ Water and"two 
gallons of soap liquor; and in the third, ‘two'pails'of cold 
water and one gallon of soap Jiquor. In another’ tub have 
six pails of cold water, with a tablespoonful’of ‘oil of vitriol 
init. Ifthe coveris cotton and worsted, wash dad writs it 
through the three soap waters; rinsé*it' five” minutes’ in’ the 
vitriol tub, and wring ‘out of cold,°cléar ‘water’; fold it up 
smoothly to drain; and hang it to dry without wringing. 

For the silk and Worsted cover uSethreé''sdap‘waters, rub 
it well, and, instead of the vitriol, put a’ pound of common 
galt in two pails of water, and work’ the ‘loth well in this! 
Rinse it in two cold waters after the salted one, and hang it 
to dry in a warm room. ~~ So : ose: UF 

A printed cloth wash through three soap liquors ; if one has 
a variety of table-cloths of different mixtures, they may be 
put through the same suds in the order given in these direc- 
tions, using different rinses for each. ' Give the printed cloth, 
after the last soap liquor, two cold waters, with a table- 
spoonful of vitriol in each ; after these, a cold, clear water. 
Fold and drain it, and dry quickly in a warm room, or the 
colours will run into one another. ‘To press table-cloths, lay 
them under a damp sheet, and iron with a heavy iron. 

Scarlet flannel should be soaked in cold hard water before 
making, and hung up to drain and dry without any squeezing 
or handling in the water. After this it will not shrink in 
washing. Filla tub, place the flannel in it, and take out as 
soon as it sinks to the bottom. It does not Jose the appear- 
ance of new flannel when dry. To wash it when soiled mix a 
handful of flour in a quart of cold water, and boil ten minutes. 


Add this to the warm suds, and wash the flannel gently, rinse ; 


it in three or four warm waters, and the brightest flannel will 
never lose its colour. Soft soap or olive soap should be used 
for woollen goods in preference to bar soap. beet 
To take oil out of a carpet, as soon as it is spilled put on 
plenty of white flour or whiting, to absorb the oil and keep it 
from spreading. If the oil is near a seam, rip it, so that the 
spot will not spread, and put whiting onthe floor under the 
carpet. Next day'sweep up all the flour above and under the 
carpet with a stiff brush, and put on plenty of fresh flour. ‘To 
take out grease Spots rub'them with white flannel dipped in 
raw spirits of turpentine. “ If they show after’a while, rub 
again on both sides.” if thete a¥é\ gréase-spots onthe floor 
cover them with fuller’s earth before the carpet if laid down. 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 

Netty SuGAR CAKE.—One pound of butter ‘and one and 
three-quarter pounds sugar rubbed to a cream, add seven 
well-beaten eggs (separately), seven spoonfuls of milk, a little 
rosewater, and two anda half pounds of flour; bake imme- 
diately, first grating over the cake a little white sugar. This 
cake will keep a long time. 

FaMILy QuEEN Cake.—One pound sifted flour, one pound 


sugar, three-quarters pound butter ; rub the butter and 
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sugar to a cream ; add the well-beaten yolks of five eggs, gill 
of wine, one of brandy, and one of cream or good milk, with 
part of the flour and a pound of stoned ra‘sins, and teaspoonful 
cinnamon ; then add the whites of five eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, with the rest of the flour. 

Hampura Cream.—Beat half a pound of double-refined 
sugar, made as fine as flour, with ten eg#-yolks till very light. 
Add the grated rind and juice of two lemons, put all into a 
preserving kettle, and scald it till almost to the boiling point. 
Take it off and stir in the frothed whites, stir all quick with a 
silver spoon ore way, and then it will be ready to dish up. 

AvpLe SAGo Pupprnc.—One cup of sago soaked in warm 
water sufficient to soften it; pare and slice ten or twelve 
Jarge sour apples? place in a baking-pan alternately a layer of 
apple and sago, pour over the whole a little water, cover 
closely, and bake slowly until the apple is done. This pudding 
served with cream and sugar is excellent; but if a richer 
sauce is preferred it can be made of one cup of sugar, one egg, 
one half of a cup of butter, beat thoroughly together, flavour 
to taste, and just before it is sent to the table add three- 
fourths of a cup of boiling water ; stir together and serve 
inimediately. 


Hints for Young Bouseluibes. 


TALK ABOUT BEDS. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


“<7 T ever have daughters they shall be taught how to care 

for their own rooms, and make their own beds neatly, 
however rich we become, or however many servants we may 
employ.” 

That is wise and right. Though riches may relieve one of 
much hard labour, they should not enervate nor incapacitate 
for such an ‘atmount of exercise as should enable one in an 
emergency, to step in and’ perform with ease and indepen- 
dence what éver there is to be done. 

It is important that once a-week everything should be re- 
moved from'the bedstead in order that all the dust and lint 
which will settle inthe slats “about the joints, springs, or 
mouldings may be removed." © 

The mattress should be thrown up every morning for a 
good airing, and when this is'done turn it over, under side 
up, and then proceed to make the bed. 

Making’ beds is a very simple thing. Every housekeeper 
may have some rules differing from her neighbour in this, as 
well as ‘in every department of labour; but there are 
some that are common to all. 

The mattress being placed evenly on the springs or palliasse, 
beat it hard to reméve lumpy placés, and next spread over the 
under shect right side up with the'wide hem to the top, and 
rising up the mattress with the left hand, fold’ the’ sheet 
smocthly under’at the top and bottom; then fold under at 
each side, bringing the sheet very tight and smooth’ across 
the mattress. (By having a wide hem at the top, and a narrow 
one at thé bottom, there is' no chance that by any one’s care- 
lessnéss you may oné night sleep with that part of the sheet 
to your facé which the ‘night before covered your feet.) 

» Now spread ‘over the upper sheet, right side down, then as 

you put the'finishing touches to the bed, in turning the upper 
sheet over on to the spread at the top, the right side of the 
hem will be outside. “In ‘spreading on the upper sheet, bring 
it well up to the Head of the bed, that you may have’a hand- 
some’ generous width to turn down ; lay it very smooth and 
straight, ‘then put on the blankets, folding both upper shect 
and blankets; nicely under at the foot: but bring them only 
36 far up at the head’as will cover the shoulders, and not 
turn’ down double across them. : 

The counterpane comes next. It should be put on very 
evenly, the middle fold or quilt coming just in the middle of 
the bed, drawing it up towards the head about as high as the 
upper sheet, a full foot above the blankets. Now lift the top 
of the blankets with one hand and fold the quilt smoothly 
under them, on one side of the bed, then pass to the 
other side and proceed in like Manner. By this mode, the 
quilt will prevent you from being ‘annoyed with the rough 
blankets, should the sheets get’ misplaced during the night. 
This done, turn the upper sheet down over all, drawing it as 
smoothly as possible, and*tuck’all down’ at the ‘sides, 
between the sides of the bedstead and the mattress. When 
tucking under the last side, draw quilt, blankets, and upper 
sheet as straight’as possible. 9°" 

Now put on the shieet tidy, if you use such, and they are 
desirable; evén if made of cotton and perfectly plain, as after 
one night's use tlie upper sheetbecomes wrinkled and 
tumbled; and the bed cannot be'made‘to look as neat as one 
could wish. Then lay onthe bolster well beaten un, in its 
clean, white case, placing the pillows, which have also been 
faithfully beaten, above‘all;’and dress them with tidies to 
match the sheet tidy. ~~ Se AEH. ERE Biel h 

Some prefer to have the bolster put on beneath the under 
sheet ; in which case the sheet is drawn ‘so high up as to 
allow plenty of room to fold under the lower side of* the 
bolster before turning under the head of the matrtess. 

A bed thus made will be smooth and level on the top with- 
out a wrinkle, and as square and straight at the sides as if 
boxed in wood. ; 

This is all so very simple—after one becomes accustomed 
to it—that the elderly ladies, who have all the mysteries of 
housekeeping as familiar and entirely at their command as 
the alphabet, will shake their heads and vote this’ avery 
stupid waste of time and space ; ‘but they have forgotten how 
acceptable minute directions were in their young ‘days. So 
we will encourage ourselves by hoping that some tired young 
housekeeper who has’ groaned over ill-made beds may find 


-gome crumbs of comfort here which ‘will remove a part, at 


least, of her many annoyances. 


ee 


ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered).—This novelty re- 
ceived a prize medal award at the Workman’s Tuternational Ex- 
hibition, 1870, and is the only imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat gold jewellery, and for elegence of design and workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. See opinions of the press. Sole manufac- 
turers: andinventors, Lionel and Alfred Pyke, 32, Ely-place, 
Holborn: ; 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire : cel 
consider BUNTEWS NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘I have tried BunTer’s N: RVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per Packet; or pos 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

Those Ladies who have not yet used GLENFIELD STARCH, 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, they 
will say, like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the finest Starch they 
ever used. “When you ask for Glenfield Starch see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra profit 
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THE COURT. 


HE QUEEN, accompanied by the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Beatrice, drove out at Windsor on Tuesday 
afternoon last week. The Duchess of Roxburghe was in 
attendance. © Colonel Du Plat was also in attendance on horsc« 
back. After dinner a concert was given in St. George’s Hal}, 
at which the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Count of Flanders, and the distinguished visitors 
at the Castle were present. 

On the Wednesday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice, drove out. The 
Duchess of Roxburghe was in attendance, 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Thursday morning, 
accompanied by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Princess 
Beatrice ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, and attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe and the Hon. Miss Stopford, left the 
Castle in a travelling carriage and four, with outriders, and 
proceeded by a private drive in the Home-park to Old Windgor, 
and from thence over the usual route vid Chertsey to Esher, 
to pay a visit to her Royal Highness Piincess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne at Claremont House. The royal party re- 
turned to Windsor Castle at half-past six o’clock. In the 
evening Prince and Princess Christian, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Marchioness of Ely, Count Seckendorff, and 
Major Von Schrabisch dined with the Queen. 

Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, went out in the 
grounds on Friday morning. In the afternoon the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Alderman Patrick Bulfin), accompanied by 
Sir John Gray, M.P., Mr. Purdon, Alderman Manning, Alder- 
man Campbell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Fry, the Town 
Clerk (Mr. W. J. Henry), the Sword-bearer, the Mace-bearer 
and the Marshal, arrived at Windsor Castle, and were re- 
ceived by the Queen to present an address on the marriage of 
her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne. The Queen held a Council at three o’clock, and in 
the evening, by command of the Queen, a ball was given to 
the servants at Windsor Castle, in celebration of the marriage 
of her Royal Highness with the Marquis of Lorne, the Ser- 
vants’ Hall having been decorated for the occasion. — 

On Saturday morning Her Majesty walked and drove in 
the grounds accompanied by Princess Beatrice. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg visited the Crystal Palace. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne arrived at the Castle in the afternoon from Claremont, 
Lady Churchill and the Earl of Mountcharles were in attend- 
ance. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur also arrived at the 
Castle from Woolwich, attended by Colonel Elphinstone. Sir 


Michael Costa arrived at the Castle, and had the honour of an 


interview with the Queen. Her Majesty’s dinner party i 
evening included Prince and arent Christian toe 
Louise, Prince Arthur, the Marquis of Lorne, and the Mar- 
chionéss of Ely. ; 

°< On Sunday ‘morning, Her Majesty, Princess Loui i 
Arthur, Princess Beatrice, Pits Leopald: and esMaeete 
of Lorne, and the Ledies and Gentlemen in Waiting. sitentied 
Divine Service in the Private Chapel. The Rev. G. H. Wil- 
kinson, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Pimlico, preached the sermon. 

On Monday afternoon the Emperor of the French, accom- 
panied by Prince Murat, and attended by his suite, left 
Camden 'House, Chiselhurst, on a visit to Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle. At the command of Her Majesty, two close 
carriages—that intended for the Emperor being drawn by a 
couple‘of grey ponies—had been sent from the Castle mews 
and Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain, awaited on behalf of 
the Queen the coming of his Majesty ; while Mrs. Mac- 
donald, mother of Madame la Maréchale Canrobert, with her 
two’ grandchildren, M. Marcel and Mdlle. Claire Oanrobert, 
remained in the waiting-room ; the little boy, who was dressed 
in Highland costume, holding a bouquet of choice flowers for 
presentation to the Emperor. The Kmperor remained at the 
Castle till 3.35, a little over half an hour, and then drove back 
to the station, attended by his suite and Viscount Sydney and 
the Earl of Mountcharles. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and the Marquis of Lorne, left 
Windsor Castle on Tuesday morning, ata quarter before eleven 
o'clock, to hold the Drawing-room. “Her Majesty travelled 
bya special train on the Great Western Railway to Padding- 
ton, and proceeded thence to Buckingham Palace, escorted by 
a detachment of Royal Horse Guards (Blue). ‘The Queen ar- 
rived at the Palace at*twelve o’clock. Princess Beatrice, 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and the Earl of Mount- 
charles, honoured the performance at Covent-garden Theatre 
with her presence in the evening. 


: eee QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM, 
Her Majesty held a°Drawing-room at Bucking 
on Tuesday afternoon. The Queen, accompanied ae nee 
and Princess of Wales, and the other members of the Roval 
Family, entered’ the ‘Throne-room at a quarter past fies 
o'clock. In attendance upon Her Majesty were—the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes ; the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting: the Hon. Mrs 
Aer oet ae yom of ‘the Bedchamber in Waiting ; 
: err an Be; : ; 

pe aa Waiting, ms the Hon. Horatia Stopford, Maids 

‘The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train trimmed 
with grebe and crape, and a diadem of rubies and diamonds 
over a long white tulle veil. Her Majesty also wore a ruby 
ee Games necktace and brooch, the Riband and the Star of 
t 4 wis: er of the Garter, the: Orders of Victoria and Albert 
and Louise of Prussia, and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family 
Order? = 

*Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of 
blue ‘satin, with flounce of Brussels lace, looped with satin 
bows, and «a ‘train of blue satin, with.a deep border of 
Brussels lace. Headdress, a tiara of “diamonds, feathers, and 
veil: Ornaments, a corsage, necklace, bracelets, and earrings 
of pearls and diamonds. Orders, Victoria and Albert and the 
Danish Order, st 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
wore a train and petticoat of mauve satin, trimmed with white 
Brussels point. Headdress, diamonds, feathers'and veil. Or- 
narments, diamonds and emeralds: Orders, Victoria and 
Albert, the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family Order, and the 
Order of St. Isabel of Portugal. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore a dress of pink 
satin, with Brussels lace, and a wreath of white heather, with 
emerald, diamond, and pearl ornaments. 
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Descriptions of some of the ladies’ dresses worn on the occa- 
sion are appended :— 

CounTESS OF TANKERVILLE.—~A train of rich corail faye, 
handsomely trimmed with broad Chantilly lace, black velvet 
and bows attached from the shoulders en bretelles to a white 
velours de Nice dress, trimmed with satin. Headdress, lap- 
pets, feathers, and diamonds. 

Lavy Covcu.-—Train end corsage of the richest lilac poult 
de soie, trimmed with bouillons of tulle, relieved with Spanish 
blonde and aigrette bows ; court petticoat composed of white 
poult de soie, trimmed en volant with white tulle and lilac 
satin. Headdress, court plume, lilac orchid, and tulle veil ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Lavy Lrvyinxer.—Petticoat of white moiré antique, with 
volants and tablier of Brussels lace, trimmed with quiltings 
and bows of satin ribbon, interlaced with pearls; corsage to 
match with deep pearl fringe; train of cerulean blue satin 
duchesse, covered with point de Fandres lace, garnitures of 
quilted satin, en coquilles, with pearls intertwined. Head- 
dress, -lappets of fine point cerulean blue velvet; tiara with 
diamonds and oriental pearls ; necklace, earrings, and brace- 
Jets of diamonds and pearls, en suite, 

Hon. Mrs. HAmitton Duncan.—A train of black velvet 
lined with pink satin, richly trimmed en revers of pink satin, 
with handsome black Bruges lace, and roses thé fastened en 
bretelles to a dress of magnificent pink satin duchesse, trim- 
med with scarfs of tulle and roses thé, Headdress, veil, roses, 
and diamonds. 

Hon. Miss SHaw Lerevre.—Train and bodice of rich 
black Lyons velvet, lined with black satin, edged with ruche 
of satin ribbon, trimmed with guipure lace, bows of satin 
ribbon and white roses ; petticoat of black satin, deep flounces 
of guipure lace, headed with satin ruche, trimmed with satin 
bows. Headdress, lace lappets, feathers, tiara of diamonds ; 
ornaments, pearls, amethysts, and diamonds. 

MapAME De Grirarpin.—Train of grenat velvet, lined 
tea-rose poult de soie, trimmed with point lace of the most 
elegant design, the lace arranged to form fans, clustered 
with large bouquets of blush and tea roses with shaded 
autumn leaves ; the corsage of velvet trimmed to match train ; 
petticoat of tea-rose poult de soie, trimm ed handsomely with 
feathered silk and bouquets of roses, Headdress, court 
plume, diamonds, and tulle veil caught on the shoulder with 
a large diamond eagle. 

Miss WickHAM.—Train of white taffetas d’Italie, very ele- 
gantly trimmed with tulle and white satin, and covered with 
trains of white tulle trimmed with garlands of snowdrops and 
grass ; corsage to correspond with the same choice flowers ; 
skirts of white tulle over white silk trimmed with tulle and 
satin, and garlands of snowdropsand grass. Coiffure of ostrich 
feathers, tulle veil, and flowers. 

Miss Hanna De Rotuscninp.—Train of blue poult de 
soie glacé céleste, trimmed with tulle and bouquets of white 
marabouts frimatés ; corsage to correspond with marabouts ; 
skirt of the same blue poult de soie glacé céleste, very ele- 
gantly trimmed with bouquets of marabouts frimatés. Coiffure 
of blue ostrich feathers, white marabouts frimatés, and blue 
tulle veil ; parure of pearls, 


Notice is given from the Lord Chamberlain’s office that Her 
Majesty’s birthday will be kept on Saturday, the 20th of May. 

It is said that an addition to the family of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales may be expectéd early in June. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, Lord Harris, General Sir 
William Knollys, and Lieut.-Colonel Ellis, returned to 
Marlborough House on Wednesday morning last week, from 
visiting the Queen at Windsor Castle. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Prince Arthur visited 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and remained to luncheon. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Prince Arthur, went to the Royal Albert 
Hall and inspected the works in progress. 

On the Thursday the Prince of Wales rode out, attended by 
Lieut.-Colonel Ellis. The Princess of Wales drove out, at- 
tended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 

On Friday the Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel Kings- 
cote and Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, hunted’ with Her Majesty’s 
staghounds near East Hampstead. The Princess of Wales 
drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. In the evening 
the Prince and Princess of Wales dined with the Duchess of 
Cambridge at St. James’s Palace. 

The Prince of. Wales, attended by General Sir William 
Knollys and Lieutenant-Colonel A. Ellis, visited his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon at Chiselhurst on Saturday. 
Prince Arthur visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House, and remained to luncheon. The Princess 
of Wales drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. In 
the evening the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and attended by Count Seckendorff, Major 
Schrabisch and Lieutenant-Colonel A. Ellis, dined with 
Colonel the Hon. D. F. de Ros and the officers of the Ist Life 
Guards at Hyde-park Barracks. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service. 

On Monday the Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant- 
Jolonel Ellis, was present at the military stceplechases at 
Woolwich. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The Earl of Pembroke is on his way home from visiting 
Australia, New Zealand, and other distant parts in the South 
Pacitic. The noble Eirl, whose health has been much benefited 
by his voyage, will attain his majority in July next.§ 

The Lord Chancellor and Lady Hatherley received the 
Duke of Argyll, the Earl and Countess Granville, the Right 
Hon. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone, and other distinguished 
guests on Saturday, at the noble and learned Lord’s residence 
in Great George-street. * 

We ‘have to announce the death of Mrs. Henry A. W. 
Hervey, wife of Mr. Hervey, of the Foreign-office, who died 
at an early hour on Monday morning, from inflammation of 
the lungs, in Chester-square. The lamented lady, who {was 
in the prime of life, was the daughter of Colonel Money, and 
niece of the Countess of Waldegrave, 

His Imperial and Royal Highness Prince Louis, Count 
D'Aquilla, has taken 4 house in town for the season. The 
Count is related by one side or the other to nearly every 
crowned head in Hurope. He was born in 1824, and married 
her Imperial Highness Princess Maria Jannaria, daughter of 
late and sister of present Emperor of Brazil. On his marriage 
Prince Louis was created an Imperial Highness. 

The decease of Madame Letitia Bonaparte- Wyse is an- 
nounced as having recently happened at Florence. She had 
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passed her seyenticth year, but, though she appeared lately 
much broken in health, her death at the last was in a great 
measure unexpected. She was the widow of Sir Thomas 
Wyse, of St. John’s, Waterford, many years M.P. for that 
city, and afterwards Her Majesty’s Jnvoy at the Court of 
Athens. She has left issue two sons, and also two daughters, 
both married. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Edward Howes, M.P. 
for South Norfolk, which took place on Sunday last, at his 
seat in Norfolk. The late hon. member had been in delicate 
health for some weeks past, but there was no expectation that 
his illness would terminate as it has done. 

The Countess of Southesk and infant son are doing well. 

The Dowager Countess Cowper and Ladies Cowper will 
leave town next week to pass the Easter holidays at Wrest- 
park, Bedfordshire. 

On Sunday the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress Euzénie, 
and the Prince Imperial attended Divine Service in the chapel 
at Chiselhurst. 

The Duke of Hamilton is at present residing at Cairo. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave and the Right Hon. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue, M.P., entertained small party at dinner on 
Saturday last, at their residence in Carlton-gardens. 

Lady Margaret Beaumont had an assembly at the family 
residence on The Terrace, Piccadilly, on Saturday night. 

The Countess of Feversham had a small and early evening 
party on Saturday, at the family mansion at Albert-gate. 

Mr. M. and Lady Katherine Clive have arrived at their 
residence'in Eaton-place for the season. 

The Hon. Caroline Cavendish is recovering gradually from 
her illness. 

Lord Headley has taken a mansion in Princes-gardens, 
where the family are shortly expected. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

ILLNESS OF THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN.—COPENHAGEN, March 
27, 10 p.m.-—The state of the Queen of Sweden is reported 
alarming. ‘The Crown Prince and Crown Princess have con- 
sequently left for Stockholm. Prayers for her Majesty were 
read in the churches here to-night. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The Comtesse Helena Aglae de Hamel de Manin was 
married last week at the French Protestant Church, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-grand, London, to an English gentleman, a member of 
the medical profession, Dr. John Cooke. 

The marriage between Sir William Cooke, Bart., and 
Blanche Juanita, youngest daughter of Sir William Feilden, 
Bart., will take place at Scarborough on the 27th of April. 

A marriage will shortly take place between Captain de 
Cetto, Royal Horse Artillery, son of the Baron de 
Cetto, late Bavarian Minister,? and Miss Evelyn Mont- 
gomery, eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Montgomery. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Rev. Charles Floyer, M.A., late of 1, 
Princes-square, Bayswater, formerly chaplain to Lord Sudely, 
was proved in London, under 80,000/. personalty, by Mr. 
John Floyer, of Hints, Staffordshire, the surviving executor. 

The will of Mr. Matthew Theodosius Denis de Vitre, late 
of Formosa, Berks, who died December 26th last, at Manor 
House, Portslade, Sussex, was proved in London on the Ist 
ult., under 90,000/. personalty, the executors being Mr. Henry 
Denis de Vitre and the Rev. George Edward Denis de Vitre, 
B.A., the testator’s sons. He has bequeathed to his wife an 
annuity of 300/., in addition to a provision under settlement, 
and also leaves her the use of the furniture for her life, and 
afterwards to his eldest son, Henry. There are several be- 
quests to the members of his family and to friends. He leaves 
5,0007. to his daughter, Mrs. Burnett ; he devises his freeholds 
to his son Henry, and leaves the residue of his personal estate 
between his sons Henry and George. 

The will, with two codicils, of Mr. Thomas Cutbush, late 
of Yalding and Maidstone, Kent, who died in January last, 
was proved in London on the 6th ult., under 70,0002. per- 
sovalty, by Mary Cutbush, the relict, and Mr. Thomas 
Edmett, of Maidstone. He has left several legacies to his 
personal friends, and liberal bequests to his farm bailiffs, ser- 
vants, and labourers. His real estate and the residue of his 
personalty he leaves to his wife absolutely. 

The will of Mrs. Eliza Hood Ridson, late of Birlingham 
Court House, near Pershore, Worcester, was proved at Wor- 
cester, under 12,0007. 


LOUISE-LORNE BRIDAL JOTTINGS. 


lies addition to the full account of the wedding published in 
our last number, the following interesting facts have also 
reached us :— 


Immediately on entering the Chapel, the Princess advanced 
to the altar and knelt, which Her Majesty also did, mother 
and daughter for a moment praying together. 


The Order of the Thistle was conferred upon the Marquis of 
Lorne, by the Queen, on his wedding-day. 


The group of ladies seated on the two rows of benches in 
St. George’s Chapel was most admirably adjusted, according 
to the light which fell through the stained window to the 
right. ‘There was some little regret to behold the two 
daughters of his Excellency the Turkish Ambassador in 
Kuropean costuine. Their toilets were lovely, and in the best 
taste—rose turque silk, fully trimmed with velvet of the same 
colour some shades deeper, but spectators would have rejoiced 
in the Smyrniote calotie, with its row of shining pearls, and 
missed the little veil of silver gauze reaching to the shoulder. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘At the royal departure the 
white satin slippers are brought out. The little one worn by 
the Princess Royal at her first Christmas-tree festival, and 
sent from Berlin for the purpose, under promise that it shall 
be sent back to be preserved for the Princess Beatrice’s wed- 
ding, is claimed by the two little Princes, who pull lustily 
but good-humourediy for its possession. The dispute is 
settled by their royal mother, who, amid much laughter, 
guides their tiny hands to throw it both together, and thus 
both are satisfied. It is a common saying that the bride has 
never looked her best at the altar, and when we beheld the 
Princess Louise in her dress of white silk, and small bonnet 
with marabouts, blooming, smiling, and sweetly soothed 
after the nervous agitation of the morning, we could not 
avoid owning a confirmation of the saying.” 


It is said that the happy newly-wedded royal pair, after 
spending the first part of the honeymoon at Claremont, will 
repair to Italy—indeed, by the time this is in print they will 
probably be on their way—with the intention of visiting the 
works of art contained, not only in the great cities, but in the 
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remotest districts of the Peninsula. This journey has long 
been projected by the youthful bride, whose collection of art- 
istic relics from the decayed monuments of Etruria has al- 
ready attained considerable proportions. 


Some curiosity was evinced in St. George’s Chapel amongst 
the foreign ladies present to witness the rising of the bride 
and bridegroom from their knees, after the benediction, 
domestic supremacy being assigned to the one who stands erect 
first. Great faith in this superstition exists in every Conti- 
nental country. In this case our fair visitors. from’ foreign 
lands were singularly defrauded of the result, for, singularly 
enough, although, perhaps, a previous understanding between 
them, bride and bridegroom both rose to their feet at the same 
identical moment, so their fate in life was pronounced in many 
languages to bear assurance of equality and side by side to the 
very end, Was it not strange that amid all the emotion of 
the ceremony, but one face, that of the dear Princess Beatrice, 
bore trace of tears ? 


The Belgian Moniteur says that on the 21st instant Mr. 
Saville Lumley, English Minister in Brussels, gave an evening 
party at the Hotel of the Legation, in honour of the marriage 
of the Princess Louise, doing the honours with thorough 
English cordiality. 


Amongst the bridal presents forwarded to her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise, at Claremont, on the morning of her 
marriage, was a beautiful pair of white doves, from Miss Amy 
Sedgwick, the cage being decorated with bridal ornaments in 
white satin flowers and laurel leaves, the work of the donor, 
Miss Sedgwick, who is resident close to Claremont, expressed 
a hope that her little tribute would be received as a testi- 
monial of her gratitude for the kindness she had always expe- 
rienced from the Princess’s royal mother, and the other mem- 
bers of her illustrious fanily. The Princess was pleased to 
express herself much gratified with the present, which has 
since been acknowledged in the following handsome note : 
“Claremont, March 22.—Lady Churchill is desired by her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise, to express her most grateful 
thanks to Miss Amy Sedgwick for the kind present of the 
pretty doves, and also for her good wishes for her happiness. 
Her Royal Highness will prize the doves very much, and the 
kind feeling which has made Miss Amy Sedgwick send them 
to her royal highness.” 

The Honiton tunic for the bridal dress was a very elegant 
production, and in beauty and in excellence of finish will rank 
with the finest foreign lace. It was manufactured by Messrs. 
Howell and James. The design is elaborate and varied, and the 
general effect was extremely rich. The most prominent objects 
are medallions containing bouquets of the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. These are linked together by a floral chain, whence 
depends a cornucopia containing a bouquet of various flowers. 
The large gap in the centre is composed of the queen of flowers 
—the rose—interspersed with forget-me-nots, amaryllis, cam- 
panula, phlox, &c. The medallions are surrounded by a wreath 
of roses and lilies, and above is a smaller bouquet of tulips, 
roses, phlox, coreopsis, westaria, &c., whilst in the openings of 
the groundwork butterflies are appropriately introduced with 
very pleasing effect. The flounce for trimming the train was an 
elaborate production, measuring eight inches in width. The 
bridal veil for the Princess Louise was made of fine Honiton 
lace, en suite with the tunic and flounce; but, instead of the 
cornucopia, a bouquet was happily substituted, and worked 
from a sketch made by her royal highness. This bouquet is 
composed of roses in the centre, surrounded by lighter flowers, 
among which orange blossom, myrtle, jasmine, and myosotis 
form a part. The delicate quaking grass (briza meda) and 
graceful fronds of the fern (polystichum angulare) appear to 
great advantage on the net, which is sprigged with small sprays 
of orange blossom and marguerites, and powdered with very 
small rings. The handkerchief of the Princess is of fine 
Honiton Jace, and is an exquisite piece of work. It has the 
bouquet and true-lovers’ knot in four corners, to correspond with 
the veil and tunic. The fourth corner is tastefully filled up 
with the coronet and monogram of her Royal Highness the 
Princess. ; 


OPENING OF THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL BY 
THE QUEEN. : 


The Royal Albert Hall was opened on Wednesday afternoon 
by Her Majesty. The interesting ceremony was assisted at 
not only by all the members of the Royal Family, the princes 
of the land, and the great officers of the State, but also by 
the masses of the people, who assembled to do homage to their 
Sovereign, and to greet with acclamation the splendid task 
which is now so happily and worthily accomplished. It was an- 
nounced that the Queen would leave Buckingham Palace at 
twelve, and notwitstanding the extreme cold and threatening 
aspect of the weather, the vast space in front of the Palace 
and the line of route to Kensington were for hours previous to 
the time announced crowded with eagerly-expectant spec- 
tators. 

Her Majesty was attended by a field officer’s escort of the 
houschold cavalry (1st Life Guards), always an imposing sight, 
with their bright uniforms, their streaming plumes, their 
flashing sabres, and their burnished cuirasses, All along the: 
route, especially at the Duke of Wellington s Column, Albert- 
gate, and the immediate approach to the Hall itself, where 
the crowd was most dense, Her Majesty was greeted with the 
most respectful manifestations of welcome, salutations which 
she frequently acknowledged by bowing to the people. Many 
members of the Royal family were also personally singled out 
by the crowd, especially the Princess of Wales, and— naturally 
enough—the Princess-Marchioness of Lorne. 

Within the building the ladies were universally in elegant 
spring dresses, which made boxes, balcony, and amphitheatre 
to resemble parterres of beautiful flowers. Blue was the prc- 
vailing colour, perhaps in honour of the approaching struggle 
onthe Thames. At about twenty minutes to one the cheer- 
ing of people outside was heard, and in another minute the 
whole company rose to honour the procession that had just 
made its appearance, while the orchestra struck up the open- 
ing bars of the National Anthem. Mr. Cole and some other 
members of the committee came first, then the Queen, and by 
her side the Prince of Wales (Her Majesty stopped once of 
twice, as if in admiration of the scene), the Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and the Prince Arthur, 
Princess Louise (in white) anid Prince Leopold, OE 
Beatrice and the Marquis of Lorne, Princess Uhnaeians aed 
Gladstone, Earl Granville, Mr. Bruce, the gent omens ei 
ladies in waiting, &c. The Duke of Car ee ee otier Ase 
private box, and with him were Erno tee at familys0he 
tinguished personages connected with the - a ata tHeeP rinses 
Queen then took her seat on the chair 0 D 

aeP iS tanding on either side of her. 
and Princesses standing 0D 1y'to'her son’s address, and 

The Queen handed a written rep'y 3 hth ii 

also said a few words, which did not reac € audience, 


Then the Bishop of London offered up a prayer, and the 
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Prince of Wales, stepping to the front of the dais, and raising 
his voice to its full pitch, said: ‘‘The Queen now declares 
this building open.” A mighty cheer forthwith rang through 
the hall, the band played, and the Sacred Harmonic Or- 
chestra sang the National Anthem, and the rich harmonies 
of the organ were first heard; while the booming of the cannon 
in the Park came in, at every few seconds, with their dull 
thuds, and the cheers of the people outside could now and 
then be heard. This concluded the opening ceremony, but 
the Queen and the Royal party proceeded to Her Majesty’s 
private box, to hear the sacred cantata that had been com- 
posed for the occasion by Sir M. Costa. 


WOMAN'S PROERESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectval, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


The Queen’s Institute of Female Professional Schools in 
Dublin is doing a remarkable work. From the report just 
issued we learn that in the eight years of its existence it has 
trained 1,228 young women, of whom 646 are known to be now 
employed in the various trades acquired at the Institute. Each 
year the number of students has risen considerably ; the last 
year advancing from 99 to 151. Among the trades taught are 
porcelain painting—in which many pupils are said to excel— 
gilding, lithographing, wood engraving, painting photographs, 
book - keeping, modern languages, telegraph working, law- 
writers’ work, and the use ot the sewing machine. At the 
Trinity College Examination for women, fivé scholars from the 
Institute passed last year with honours—two of them first class 
—and at the examination under the Science and Art Department 
a great many received prizes and certificates. 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS.—The sixth annual general meeting of 
the Middle-class Schools Corporation was held at the Mansion 
House, on Friday, the Lord Mayor presiding. The report of 
the council, which was taken as read, stated that in the course 
of the year the council’s attention had been much directed to 
the establishment of a girls’ school, and considerable diffi- 
culties had arisen in obtaining premises. It was now, how- 
ever, hoped that a building had, been obtained in which this 
experiment might wisely be commenced ; and at the same 
time negotiations were in progress for a site for the permanent 
establishment. Money had been specially contributed for the 
purpose of this experiment, to the extent of 300 girls, for a 
period of three years; and should the measure prove suc- 
cessful, the council confidently hoped that funds would be 
forthcoming for carrying out the object permanently, thus 
securing for the City a model girls’ school. The annual exa- 
mination of the scholars, undertaken as last year by the 
University of London, took place at Midsummer, with very 
satisfactory results. The meeting was addressed by the Lord 
Mayor, who called attention to the fact of the school fees 
paying the cost of the education, as showing how the schools 
were appreciated by those for whom they were established. 
Sir J. Lubbock moved, and Mr. P. Cazenove seconded, the 
adoption of the report, which was carried unanimously. 


CAMBRIDGE LocaAL EXAMINATIONS.—Ilt appears from the 
twelfth report, just issued, of the Syndicate for conducting the 
Local Examinations held by the Uuiversity of Cambridge that 
the number of condidates has very largely increased. The 
whole number of candidates in December last was 2,603, of 
whom 1,634 were boys under sixteen years of age, 301 boys 
under eighteen, 397 girls under sixteen, and 271 girls under 
eighteen. This was an increase of twenty-five per cent, upon 
the numbers in 1869, the largest increase that has so far been 
experienced. As was to be expected from the large influx of 
candidates unacquainted with the standard of the University, 
the percentage of failure is larger than it has been for some 
time, being thirty-five per cent. for junior boys, thirty-nine 
per cent. for seniors, forty-three per cent. for junior girls, 
and fifty-six per cent. for seniors. The senior girls are the 
only class whose percentage of failure is less than last year. 
The report gives the remarks of the examiners upon the 
different branches of the examination. Arithmetic is favour- 
ably reported upon except in the case of the girls, of the 
seniors of whom it is stated that their arithmetic could 
scarcely have been worse. This has been a serious complaint 
from the first extension of these examinations to girls. The 
grammer of boys and girls was decidely good. .The boys 
receive rather faint praise for French, the girls beating them 
jn accuracy, spirit, and grammatical knowledge. The junior 
boys were praised for their Euclid, and the junior girls did 
better than in the previous year, showing a better notion of 
the reasoning. The results in drawing and music still show a 
want of more careful elementary grounding in pinciples, 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was given up by my 
physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your Pain 
Killer, and leave off all other medicines, and from the 
time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got better, 
and is now strong and healthy.—JoHN WuinsTANLEY, 10, Whittle- 
treet, Liverpool, Jan., 1869.—To P. Davis and Son.” 


_ GREAT PersonaL DiscoMFort, as well as liability to physical 
injury, have long been the penalties inflicted on the wearers of 
ill-constructed corsets—destructive to the health and ruinous to the 
figure—and the heavy, shapeless, all-round crinolines, which were 
as inelegant as they were incommodious. The attention of ladies is 
directed to the improvements recently made in the design, 
construction and manufacture of these two important wardrobe 
items, especially to the productions of the well-known “Thomson,” 
esteemed the first celebrity in their manufacture, indeed, the Worth 
of crinolines and corsets. The new “‘Self-supporting, Morning,” 
and “‘ Royal Train, Evening,” crinolines, are novelties which were 
tested by several ladies before being adopted by the manufacturers 

The details of these clever inventions, whereby comfort is ensured 
and the heaviest train perfectly sustained, are too technical for 
description, but they can be inspected at any respectable dealer's 

Another new crinoline is the ‘‘ Duplex,” a novelty combining 
tournure and jupe-cage in one, unrivalled for lightness and elegance 
of shape. Many of this season’s crinolines are made partially or 
completely covered in tasteful materials of various suitable colours. 
The “Gilove-fitting ” corsets, cut on correct anatomical principles 

are now shaped by steam on busts cast from the most perfect living 
models. This also applies to the “ Curvilinear” corset, a new 
model, fitting closer to the waist, yet allowing freer scope for the 
play of the lungs and the movements of the chest and hips than any 
yet introduced. The new “Ventilating” corset is perfectly 
transparent, and must hecome a popular luxury for summer and 
hot climates. The “‘ Unbreakable” busk reduces to a minimum the 
éangerous risk of a broken stay-busk. So many competitors pay 
Mr. Thomson the unconscious homage of imitation, that caution is 
necessary to per imposition ; the name, in combination with 
the trade mark, a crown, form the only safeguard.--Morning Post, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LADIES AND THE WAR. 


————_—>———_ 
MONG the contributions to the French Relief Fund is 
202. for the poor children of Paris, from the children of 
various schools in St. Albans. 


The ladies of Mulhausen (Haut-Rhin) have just presented 
a sword of honour, purchased by subscription, to Colonel 
Denfort, the defender of Belfort. 


The Emperor of Germany has established a ‘‘cross of 
merit” for those women who have distinguished themselves 
during the war by their devotion to the German sick and 
wourded. 


It appears that the artificial florists in Paris are receiving 
large orders from England, principally for black flowers. 
These orders really come from German houses, who, being un- 
able to trade directly with French manufacturers, employ 
English agents. This springtide burst of black flowers is in- 
deed the appropriate result of such a winter. It recalls to 
the mind how little the returning animation and brightness 
due to the season and to the conclusion of peace will help the 
thousands of mourners in Germany and France. 


FrENcH WoMEN AND REvotutTion.—A Paris ‘correspondent 
writes : ‘On Sunday afternoon I saw a priest marched bare- 
headed to the Hotel de Ville by an escort of armed men, 
amidst cries of approval. ‘Shoot down tbe priests!’ ‘No,’ 
said a woman in the crowd near the barricade. ‘ Shoot 
Generals if you will, but do not shoot religion,’ ‘ He is not 
a priest—he is a spy; he has gaiters of a National Guard 
under his cassock. Shoot him! down with him—that is 
right.’ Near me was standing a lady, simply but richly 
dressed, with a taste which is known to French women alone. 
Her manners, bearing, and delicately-chiselled features gave 
token that she was not one of the howling class by whom she 
was surrounded, I could observe her dark eyes flash fire as the 
thirst for blood was thus proclaimed aloud ; her blanched cheek 
bore proof of the excitement under which she laboured. Her 
indignation, it was evident, would gain the mastery. I 
trembled for her fate should she give utterance to 
it. Turning to a National Guard, she asked, ‘Of what has 
that priest been guilty?) ‘He was walking in the Rue 
Rivoli,’ replied the National. ‘What did he want there? 
We arrested him, and he must give account of his conduct. 
He willbe judged ,and, if guilty, shot, like all traitors.’ ‘What!’ 
rejoined the lady, ‘is that his crime? Is this your vaunted 
liberty? I thought that you were Republicans, and that all 
were free. Shame on you! I aman Alsatian. My brothers 
have fought against the enemy ; they would risk their lives 
to save France—they are not like you Parisians, who yester- 
day assassinated generals, and to-day would murder priests ! 
This unexpected rebuke, quietly administered, told. The 
National Guard quailed under the stedfast gaze of his gentle 
antagonist, and slunk away.”’ 


Curious Atems about Tlomen. 


————>—____. 
For building poor schools in Kensington-square a Roman 
Catholic lady has given 1,0002. 


Iowa is the first State that has by express statute provided 
for the admission of women to the bar. 


A number of ladies in Lafayette, Ind., who desire to spend 
less time in keeping up with the fashions and more in improv- 
ing their minds, have formed a mutual encouragement society. 


A teacher of vocal music asked an old lady if her grandson 
had an ear for music? ‘* Wa’al,” said the old woman, ‘* I 
really don’t know. Won't you take the candle and see 2” 


Miss Ryland, a lady whose name is associated with many 
noble works of benevolence and charity, has forwarded a 
cheque for 5001. to the Committee of the Working Men’s Fund 
for the extension of the Queen’s Hospital at Birmingham. 

A Chicago paper says : ‘* No wonder the women are moving 
for their rights in Kansas. Not a single member of the 
gentler sex is furnished with board and lodging in the State 
Penitentiary. Yet woman’s property is taxed to maintain the 
institution. Thus does the tyrant man exclude the fairer 
half of creation from the privileges her own money pays for!” 


A citizen of San Francisco, where adventurers still flourish, 
discovered a short time back a ligneous plant having all the 
appearance of hair, and which he called the soap-root. Since 
that discovery all the Californian ladies have the most 
luxuriant hair, and the chignon in that new Eldorado has 
assumed monumental proportions. For five or six cents one 
can buy a load of soap-roots, and most of the Irishwomen 
there now display the most splendid “ waterfalls.” But each 
medal has a reverse; that capillary plant has, it seems, 
etrong attractions for the herbivores. Lately a lady of Sacra- 
mento, who comfortably chatted with an acquaintance of 
hers in a street, experienced a stupefaction easily to be 
imagined at detecting the horse of an express cart, near 
which she stood, in the act of devouring her chignon. 

Menrat Equarity oF THE SExEs.—In a late number of 
Notes and Queries, a corresponcent writes : ‘‘ It would be in- 
teresting, as touching this much debated question, to learn 
whether that strange gift of natural calculation (possessed, 
among others, by the late Archbishop Whately in his boy- 

* hood), has ever been bestowed on girls.” In answer to which 
we are told, by one correspondent, that nearly twenty years 
ago a ‘calculating girl” appeared in Ayrshire. Accounts of 
her wonderful feats appeared in the Glasgow papers and at- 
tracted notice. She could, it appears, multiply a long row of 
figures by a multiplier some four or five deep without using 
pen or pencil. Another correspondent says: “‘ T can attest to 
this remarkable gift by a highly intelligent young lady. At 
eight years of age she would answer the most difficult ques- 
tions in mental arithmetic with only a few minutes considera- 
tion, questions that, be it understood, posed older and more 
learned persons.” 


New Hovsrnorp Drink.—Messrs. Dunn and Hewitt, the 
well-known cocoa manufacturers, have laid the public under 
yet, another debt of gratitude. Their essence of coffee has long 
stood the test of experience and with increasing favour, and 
now they have prepared a mixture of cocoa and milk that pro- 
mises to be equally popular. The preparation is not only 
highly palatable, perfectly soluble, and instantaneously pre- 
pared for the table by the simple addition of boiling water, but 
it is guaranteed to be free from adulteration. Newnham’s con- 
densed milk is exclusively employed by Messrs. Dunn and 
Hewitt, and the blending is all that could be wished. 
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General News of the Week. 


REACH OF PROMISE AT LEEDS.—At the assizes at 
Leeds on Monday, Miss Calvert, a young lady of Shipley, 
obtained 1,000/. damages against Mr. Benjamin Thomas, the 
son of a retired manufacturer, for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. 

Caution To Moruers.—A child fifteen months old was 
drowned at Bishop’s Auckland on Saturday night, by falling 
out of a cheffionier-bedstead into a tub of water in which it 
pee been washed, The mother was in bed with it at the 
ime. 


BANKRUPTCY OF THE ‘‘CoUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER.”— 
The lady styling herself the Countess of Derwentwater has 
been adjudicated*bankrupt at Newcastle County Court, on a 
petition by Lord Camperdown and Sir Spencer Robinson, two 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. Personal service and summons 
was dispensed with. 

A CENTENARIAN.—Hannah Peeny, a native and resident of 
King’s Lynn, completed the hundredth year of her age on 
Sunday. The old lady is a widow, and is an inmate of one of 
the almshouses. Although not enjoying robust health, she 
rises early, makes her own bed, and generally attends to her 
own domestic affairs. 

HiIpiInG FroM One’s Wire.—At Bow-street, Peter Murphy 
was charged with being found in Sir Robert Peel’s garden, 
in Whitehall, at night, for a supposed unlawful purpose. 
The prisoner said he went into the garden to sleep. He had 
had some words with his wife and wanted to avoid her. Mr. 
Flowers said if the prisoner wished to avoid his wife he 
would probably not object to being remanded for a week. 

CRIMINAL CARELESSNESS.—Two deaths from carelessness 
in handling firearms are reported. A Mrs. Donkin, of New- 
castle, shot her own baby, eighteen months old, through play- 
ing with a gun which she did not know to be loaded; anda 
young farmer named Umbers, residing near Leamington, 
accidentally shot a female servant while she was assisting 
him to reach a gun, which neither seems to have known was 
loaded. 

A MorTHER NoT BLESSED IN Her Son.—At the Thames 
Police-court, Jeremiah Regan, aged sixteen, was charged 
with violently assaulting his mother, Julia Regan, of Vic- 
toria-street, St. George’s-in-the-East. The complainant, an 
Irishwoman, said the prisoner was the bane of her life, and 
had been in the practice of beating and kicking her. The 
prisoner was charged with beating his mother on the 7th inst. 
and discharged. The prisoner said in defence that it was his 
father who had been beating his mother. Mr. Lushington 
did not believe a word of the defence. He was afraid he 
had not done right in discharging the prisoner three weeks 
ago. He sentenced him to two months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

A Wire’s CRUELTY TO HER HusBanp.—On Saturday, 
Ann Cotter, aged forty-five years, a powerful Irishwoman, 
was brought before Mr. Paget charged with assaulting and 
wounding her husband, John Cotter. The complainant, 
whose head was cut down to the bone, said that on Friday 
night his wife came home, after twelve o'clock, very drunk 
and noisy. He told her to come to bed, and she took a 
candlestick off the mantelpiece and struck him on the 
head withit. He received a fearful wound and lost a large 
quantity of blood. She had beaten him with all manner of 
weapons before. Bolton, a police-constable, said that when 
he took the prisoner into custody she said, “I’li smash him 
again.” Mr. Paget sentenced the prisoner to two months’ 
hard labour. 


A Lapy CHArGcEep wit Furious Drivinc.—At Bow- 
street, Amy Louisa Kemp, who gave the name of Burmard, 
127, Stanley-street, Pimlico, was charged with being drunk 
and furiously driving. A policeman said he saw the defen- 
dant driving a phaeton at a furious pace and whipping her 
pony, in Broad-street, Bloomsbury. She was drunk, 
Another witness said he saw her repeatedly whip the 

ony, and nearly knock a man down. The defendant 
said that the pony was restive. Mr. Flowers said that 
the two witnesses had convinced him that she was not 
in a fit state to drive, and he felt it his duty to 
fine her 27. The defendant, the reporter says, was fashion- 
ably dressed, and appeared to feel her position acutely. She 
nearly fainted in the dock, and was accommodated with a seat 
and a glass of water. 

Tue EMPEROR AND HIS GRANDSON. — The correspondent 
of a contemporary says: Berlin is highly tickled with the 
story of the manncr in which the eldest boy of the Crown 
Princess demeaned himself when he met his grandfather the 
other day, at Wildpark. As soon as the Emperor came within 
proper distance this youthful Fritz saluted him with intense 
gravity, and stood to attention as rigidly as if he had been petri- 
fi.d. The Emperor called him familiarly by name, and asked 
an affectionate question. His reply was another elaborate 
military salute, and a resumption on the boy’s part of “ atten. 
tion.” With a burst of laughter the old gentleman took his 
grandson in his arms, when at length the latter thought 
circumstances entitled him to merge discipline in eicchionats 
cemonstrations, He is very like what the Prince of Wales 
was at his age. He is spoken of as a very promising boy— 
honourable, studious, and eager to excel. The second He 
Henry, is a pretty boy, but rather pale and delicate. 

MURDER OF AN AFFLICTED Youre Woman.—A few minutes 
Saahtonra aati A Monday morning, Charles Sleight, of 

& TDumb I irty years of age, and the manager of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, 10, Dock-street, Hull, surrendered 
himself to Inspector Grace at the Police-station, and charged 
himself with murdering a young woman. Inquiries were at 
once made ; a visit was paid to the institution, and the build- 
ing was searched. In an upper back bedroom the dead body 
of a young woman was found. The head had evidently but 
recently been severed from the trunk, as the body was still 
warm ; @ razor with which the deed had probabably been 
committed lay near ; and the whole disposition of things in 
the room showed that a murder had been committed. The 
victim 1s a deaf-mute, named Maria Hailstone, twenty-four 
years of age, the wife of another deaf-mute, both husband and 
wife being inmates of the institution. - 

A Norwicw Breacn or PromisE—ANCIENT Lovers,— 
Wolsey v. Burrell was un action at the Norwich Assizes for 
alleged breach of promise of marriage. The plaintiff was a 
spinster of forty-four, residing at Alby, and she sued the de- 
fendant, Joseph Burrell, a well-to-do farmer of seventy-four 
years of age, living at Ingworth and Erpingham, Norfolk. 
The defendant pleaded that he had not agreed to marry ; that 
a reasonable time had not elapsed ; that plaintiff was not 
willing to marry up to the time of the alleged breach ; and 
that there was a revision before the breach of the agreement. 
Mr. Bulwer, Q.C., and Mr. C. Cooper, were for the plaintiff ; 
and Mr. O’Malley, Q.C., and Mr. Blofield were for the de- 
fendant. Evidence was given to show that the defendant had 
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pulled the plaintiff on his knee, and made her the object of 
other endearments. It was also shown that the defendant 
was lame, but that he had not walked with two sticks until 
lately. (Laughter.) Verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 100/. 


UnuaAppy MaArriaces.—A respectable-looking man applied 
to Mr. Woolrych, at the Westminster Police-court, on behalf 
of his mother, for a protection order against her husband, who 
left her on the 31st December, 1869, and had not been near her 
since. In answer to questions put by the magistrate, the appli- 
cant said that his father was a soldier, and had gone into Chelsea 
Hospital. He never told his family he was going there, and 
left his wife perfectly destitute. The son said he had supported 
her since that time, and had got her a comfortable home, but 
he was now called away to Bristol, and he feared that when his 
father found he was gone he would come and annoy his mother, 
and perhaps sell her up. She was unable to come to the court 
herself, being asthmatical, and generally infirm. The magis- 
trate, after consulting with the chief clerk, said it was impos- 
sible to grant the order, as the woman was not maintaining her- 
self by her own industry, as contemplated by law. 

DEATH OF A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER FROM BURNING.— 
On Thursday evening last week, a young lady named Johnson, 
only child of the Rev. R. Johnson, vicar of Chislett, Kent, 
dicd at the residence of Mr. Percy Neame, of the Mount, Faver- 
sham, from injuries sustained hy burning. The sad accident 
occurred as long ago as the 30th December last. On the 
evening of that day the deceased, who was on a visit to Mr. 
and Mrs. Neame, had dressed for a ball which was about to 
take place, and while reaching or passing her arm over a 
candle, her dress, which was composed of very light texture, 
caught fire, and she was instantly enveloped in flames. For 
three months she lay upon her bed in a helpless condition, 
enduring the most intense suffering, till at length she expired 
on Thursday evening as above stated. The deceased, who 
possessed considerable personal attractions, was only sixteen 
years of age. 

A Srconp LEEDS BREACH OF PRoMISE.—A breach of pro- 
mise, Mitchell v. Robinson, was tried at the Leeds Assizes on 
Saturday. The plaintiff was fifty-six years of age, a widow, 
with two children, and the defendant was a retired solicitor, 
n Huddersfield, a widower, with two children. According to 
the statement of the counsel for the prosecution, in the life- 
time of the husband and wife respectively of the parties 
there had been an intimacy between the families. When the 
defendant proposed to the plaintiff she hesitated at first, but 
at last consented to receive his visits, and from January to 
June and July last the defendant visited Mrs. Mitchell regu- 
larly. When he proposed to marry her she told him that if 
she did her income would go from her, and the defendant 
seemed perfectly agreeable to marry her without any fortune. 
The wedding-day was fixed, and the defendant appointed a 
day for their going to Manchester to buy the wedding apparel. 
Mrs. Mitchell went to the railway-station according to ar- 
rangement, but Mr. Robinson did not turn up, and from that 
time he broke off the engagement. The defendant was exa- 
mined, and said the plaintiff owed him money, which he had 
forgiven her. When he was arranging her late husband’s 
affairs she said she was engaged toa manat Penistone. He 
(the defendant) had never in his life spoken. to her about 
marrying. All that he said to her in July about marrying 


referred to the man at Penistone. She once asked him if he 
would go to Manchester and buy her a new dress, but he 
declined. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
1007. damages. 


Tor Launpry AND DisEAse. — The British Medical 
Journal states that the recent outbreak of small-pox in St. 
George’s Hospital has been traced, by a conclusive research of 
Dr. Jones, the resident Medical Officer, to the propagation of 
the infection through the laundry. There were twenty-seven 
cases and four deaths. Since re-vaccination of all the patients 
has been enforced, the attack has been cumpletely extin- 
guished ; not one further case has occurred. 


A ProvinctAL Torpry.—At Bristol, on Thursday last 
week, a man giving his name as Hall, and presenting a genteel 
appearance, entered the shop of a jeweller named Tucker, 
and, having purchased a diamond pin, ordered a large quantity 
of jewellery to be sent to the Royal Hotel, College-green, for 
the inspection of his wife. Mr. Tucker proceeded to the hotel 
with 1,200/. worth of jewellery, but by way of precautiontook 
his porter with him, leaving him outside the door of the room 
into which he was shown. Mr. Tucker was offered a glass of 
wine by Hall, which, however, he refused. Business then 
commenced, and having selected 6507. worth of the goods, 
Hall was leaving the room for the ostensible purpose of calling 
his wife, when he saw the porter standing at the door. The 
discovery was so unexpected that Hall was thrown into a 
state of great confusion, and, returning to the room, told Mr. 
Tucker he must call again next day. Immediately that 
gentleman was gone, Hall quitted the hotel without paying 
his bill, leaving behind him a portmanteau, in which only a 
few dirty collars were found. 


CauTION TO MoTHERS—EFFECT OF BAD CoMPANIONS.— 
A lad named Daniel Buckley, aged fifteen, was charged on re- 
mand at the Mansion House with stealing 8/. 15s. from his 
father. A Thames police inspector found the prisoner and a 
little boy about eight years of age on the steps of London 
bridge, drinking whisky from a bottle nearly full and eating 
cake. On his asking how they came to be there and how 
they got the whisky, they began to cry, and at length asked to 
be taken to a police-station. He took them to one, and found 
on the elder boy, Buckley, a bag containing 7/7. 15s, in silver. 
Being asked to account for the possession of such a sum, he 
said he had taken it from his father, who lived at Notting- 
hill, and that he had that day bought a bottle of whisky with 
part of it. The police, on making inquiries, found the state- 
ment to be true, and that Buckley had wiled away from school 
the younger boy who was found with him. Between the hear- 
ing and the remand, the Lord Mayor sent the prisoner to New- 
gate for a week, to receive the attention of the Ordinary, and, 
being now penitent, he was handed over to his friends with 
an admonition from the bench. 


*<T have one word more to say before I close or the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.--A. HUNTING 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1865.”—To Perry Davis & Son. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each. 


] BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult., the wife of Captain Rayner, of 56, Pall-mall, and Loanda 
House, Upper Norwood, of adaughter. 

On the 25th ult., at Alexandra-road, Kilburn-park, the wife of Captain J. C. 
Soady, R.N., of a son. MARRIAGE. 


On the 25th ult., at St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, by the Rev. R. W. Wolseley, M.A., 
William, second son of Mr. T. Nye, The Green, Ealing, Middlesex, to Emily 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Mr. W. Filbey, of Hampton-road, Twickenham. 

DEATHS. ; 

On the 26th ult., at Milner-square, Islington, Eliza, daughter of W. T. Barnard, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, aged ten years. ‘ 

On the 27th ult., at 17, Chester-square, Laura, the wife of Henry Hervey, Esq., 
aged twenty-nine. 


——_.  —_|_-—o— 
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Hoittoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—SoRE THROATS, DrpH- 
THERIA, AND Broncuitis.—These medicaments boldly face the 
evils they profess to remedy. Local relief and general purification 
progress together; disease is cured, while the whole system is 
cleansed. Holloway’s Ointment rubbed on the throat and chest 
exercises the most beneficial influence over sore throats, diphtheria, 
and cough, whether resulting from catarrh, asthma, or bronchitis, 
This unguent acts miraculously in arresting the extensions of sores, 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and completely stopping 
all destructive inflammation, irrespective of its exciting cause, cha- 
racter, situation, duration, or severity. Holloway’s Ointment, 
aided by his Pills, gives most immediate and marked relief to those 
irritating itchings and painful swellings of the shins occasioned by 
mercury or latent syphilitic virus. 


FOR CASH. 


The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


ete tenes Bo SoG 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK-STITCH, 
£6. 6. 0. 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


Z peo}, 
Last and Best, Z 7 7 


A LOCK-STITCH SILENT—SILVER PLATED, 


LS hoo 


These are the Reduced Prices! 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, at an advance of £1. 1.¢ 
on each Machine. Particulars on application. 
Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London. 
Branch Offices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
73, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin ; 41, Commercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings, 
Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 31, London Street, 
Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, York. 


Then, 


MR. STREETER, 


37, CONDUIT STREET (Five Doors from BOND STREET), LONDON, W., 


SUCCESSOR TO HANCOCK & CO. 


INFORMS FOREIGN VISITORS 


(LIMITED), 


THAT HIS WELL-KNOWN MACHINE-MADE EIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
CORRESPONDING IN QUALITY TO THE HIGHEST STANDARD USED ON THE CONTINENT 
CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED AT 87, CONDUIT STREET. 


MR. STREETER, GOLDSMITH & DIAMOND MERCHANT, 


FURNISHES DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES, WITHOUT CHARGE, OF 
SPECIALITIES IN GEM JEWELLERY, FOR WEDDING PRESENTS AND EASTER GIFTS. 


(ioED BRACELETS, STRAP . £5 0 


Gory EARRINGS, NINEVEH £4 1 


RR BRACELELS,ETRUSCAN £7 0 


(OLD BRACELETS, NINEVEH £10 0 
({OLD BRACELETS, SAXON £15 0 
({OLDBRACELETS,EGYPIIAN£20 0 
({OLD BROOCHES, NINEVEH £3 0 
({OLD BROOCHES, EGYPTIAN £5 0 


Gore BROOCHES, ROMAN . £7 0 


0 
({OLD EARRINGS, ROMAN . £7 6 
({OLD LOCKETS, CORDED. £210 
({OLD LOCKETSSROPE Gomes Lani0 
({OLD LOCKETS, CROSS. . £1 0 
({OLD LOCKETS, DANISH . £7 0 
({OLD NECKLACES, MaIL . £3 0 
({OLD NECKLACES, WOVEN £5 0 


({OLD NECKLACES, SPIRAL £7 4 MENTS 


({OLD SUITES, ETRUSCAN. £10 10 1) ND BIRDS 


£25 to £1,00 


QUOISE 


[AMOND HEAD ORNA- 


Baenel SUITES, VANDYKE. 

OLD SUITES, with TUR- 
(oo SUITES with PEARLS £50 
Cone SUITES with CORAL. £60 0 [)AMonDs BOUGHT, 


(ios SUITES with CAMEOS £50 0 


SEED ES roe ur 
f [100 to £1,000 
430 | [J esenease AIGRETTES £100 to £ 


|) atte DS VALUED, 


£70 0 | eee RE-MOUNTED, 


| Pee VALUED, 


£100 to £1,000 PEARLS BOUGHT, 


EE EE EE TOE 
(oor CHAINS, CYLINDER . £3 0 


(\OLD CHAINS, CURB . . . £4 0 
(JOLD CHAINS, CABLE. . . £5 0 
({OLD CHAINS, FETTER . . £6 6 
(tOLD BARRINGS, SAXON. £2 5 


Goor EARRINGS, EGYPTIAN £3 5 


IGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD. “By the 


introduction of machinery, 50 per cent. is saved in the 
manufacture of gold jewellery.”—Standard, Sept., 1867. 


PIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD. “Owing 


to machinery they can give 18-carat gold ornaments 
much cheaper than wheu they were produced by hand.”— 
Court Journal. 


purchased for cash, 


({OLD NECKLACES, ELASTIC £10 16 
({OLD RINGS, with PEARLS. £210 
({OLD RINGS, with TURQUOISE £6 10 

OLD RINGS with CORAL and 


PEARLS . 5 ie _ £4 10 
OLD RINGS with ONYX and 
PEARLS . . age £5 5 


({OLD RINGS with RUBIES . £10 10 


D [IAMOND NECKLACES £100 to £1,000 


[eee STARS . £20 to £1,000 


REVIE 
IGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD. “ Novelty 


L in jewellery—gold ornaments of the most recherché 
and artistic taste ata low figure.”—Court Journal, Dec. 
22, 1868. 


IGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD. “Mr. 


J STREETER (late Hancock and Co.) has contrived to | 
stamp the ornaments out, instead of the tedious process of | 


hand labour.”—Globe, Dec. 10, 1869. 


| is of great advantage to the public.”—Morning Paper. 


R. STREETER announces that all DIAMOND WORK purchased from him may bate, &Cc 
off the nett amount paid. Family diamonds and other jewels remounted to special designs. “Drawings furnished free of charge. Diamonds valued for probate, XC 


WwW S . 
FIGHTEEN-CARAT GOLD.  “ The 


4 beauty of design and perfection of finish displayed in 
these works of art are surprising.”—Queen, November 30, 
1867 


FIGHTERN-CARAT GOLD “The 


use of machinery in the manufacture of gold articles 


be returned within Twelve Months if 


| 


| Bae Sone RE-MOUNTED, 


Qe VALUED, 


SHIOaTE BOUGHT, 


Ba Mr. STREETER, 


N°: 37, CONDUIT-STREET, BOND-ST. 


PGR IEEN Caen GOLD. “Articles 
A 


in 18-carat gold are manufactured by Zo eaten 
the result is a saving of 50 per cent. to 
Fun, December 29, 1866. 


66.5 
IGH TEFEN - CARAT GOLD. an Ts 
EDWIN W. STREETER marks ooo £00 o the 
quality of the gold supplied by him.’—Morning Paper, 


eptember 17, 1867. Pd 
; a reduction 0 0 per cent.. 
desired, at Old jewels and plate 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 
ERRY and CO. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two let- 
ters, 6d. ; monogram, Is.; name, one line, Is.; two lines, 1s, 6d. ; three lines, 2s ; headings 
for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to 8s.; moveable numbers, 
a Se or 2s, 6d. All other Stencil Plates at equally low prices, A liberal discount to 

e trade. 


3, Cheapside, The Peecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND CO’8 PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate, 
Price 1s per Box, with initial plates. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PCECILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. | 


GREAT UNIVERSITY BOAT-AAG«E. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE COLOURS. 


WE are NOW SHOWING A VERY LARGE STOCK of Light and Dark Blues in 


DRESSES Cambrics, Reps, Popelines, Mohairs, Llamas, French Merinos, Alpacas, Lustrines, 


Sateen Cloths, and every new make in Dresses, We have also every other New 
Colour in the same materials. Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


DRESSES | 5384 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREEP. 


KELSEY’S / 4% Tottenham-court-road. \ K EL SEY’S 


ere 130, Tottenham-court-road. ys 
: 114, Upper-street, Islington. i 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d.\ 48, High-street, Kingsland. 7/ KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & (CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER, 
Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary to 
dispose of the whole of their valuable Stock, consisting of upwards of 


T WaEGNot Visor? H-O7U SAIN-DVVIPOUNDS’ WORTH. OF 


LINENS and CALICOES. SHAWLS and MANTLES. UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
FANCY DRESSES. FUR 


DRESSES 


, PIQUES and PRINTS. 8. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. | HABERDASHERY, &e. 
SILKS and VELVETS. HOSIERY and GLOVES. 
WHICH wILL BE Soup atv A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. : 


N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 & 45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge. 
a 


THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOULINE. 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nurscry, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY 


Mrs. Treapwiy, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: ‘“‘ I have used it fora considerable time for 
my VERY FiNzsT Lace. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap 1 have ever used.” 

Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } cwt., 10s.; } cwt., 18s. 6d.; 1 cwt., or four 4 ewts. to same 
address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


SOLE MAKERS, 
GARD, SON, AND CO., BREASTON, DERBY. 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE; 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS. 

Prepared by Leatnu & Ross, Homceopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chuivh- 

yard, corner of Doctors’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 


atent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s, 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


APPLIED 


EXTERNALLY 


FROM 


425s. 


TO 


63s. 


DESIGNED 


BY 


B-. BoE N.J-A-M LN, 
MERGHANE TAILOR, 72. PICCADILLY,. W.;- LONDON. 
wx Are Made to Order from 
SCOTCH AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS, AND ANGOLAS, 


if IN EVERY VARIETY OF PATTERN AND COLOUR. 
N.B.—These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, or the Seaside, , 


. READING'S ayaces. FORTHE REMOVAL or Ivar 
Invalid CotCarriages. Sage 


| SzESF 


SS} 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Norseness WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 
H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PU. 

Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 


Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 
on Hire. 
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J. & P. COATS, 
SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the Loudon and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J and P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their /mproved Brst Sorr 
e¢)« Sewina Corton which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Traps, ordinary Soft 
Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three Cord 
above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
J. F. HUTTON, & CU., The Temple, Dale-street, Liverpool. ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, 60, Bould. de Sebastopol, Paris. 


REOPENING OF PABIS. 


TAMAR INDIEN 


May be obtained as usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, Lendon, and all chemists. 


This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs. TARDIEv and Betty, and other 
eminent Physicians, as the Specitic Remedy for 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &e, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped. 


THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 
76; BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


arpets in the City at the reduced prices of last year, despite the double advance made by 
manufacturers since. 
The new make of All-wool Felt Carpets, 3} yards wide, without seam. 


Furniture of every description made to order. 
ed and inlaid, from £7 to £42, Spanish Mahogany Bedroom Suite, including 


6 ft. Wardrobe with glass door, £48, 
EsranLisHep 1826. 


Fa er an ERE BS EE 


The best selection of C: 


Bedroom suites in white woods, ornament; 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to reeommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANGCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They a e of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that <n some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


ae eB 


BRADEN AND COMPANY’S 


SUPERIOR 


For assets Ashe Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 3d. and 6d. packets, and Is. canisters. 


For making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d. packets 
and Is. canisters. P) 
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Prepared Groats. 
Prepared Barley. 


Prepared Peas Flour. 


Braden’s Baking Powder. Puddings without Eggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry Light and Whole 


Unadultera ted some, and with less Butter. 
oo a OV . 
Braden’s Egg Powder. One Penny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 


Sop BY ALL GROCERS, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND DRUGGISTS. 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE'S GROUNDS, S.E, 


Ne eae OO OI ts os em ————— 


NEW SHASON’S TEA. 


PRIME 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO. TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.G, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, Is. 8d., 2s,, 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


A Price Current Free. -_ 
send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eigh miles of No. 8, 
PHILLIPS & CO. 5 d send Leas, Coffees, and Spices Ceamihox Free to any Railway Station or Market 


ino Wilt -street, City; an : e 
one pep, it'to {hy value of Forty Slullings or upwards,—Phillips & Oo. havé no Agents. 
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Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Are now offering several Cheap Parcels ot 


NOW READY, 


MAX KROMER: 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBURG. 


By the author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


Uniform with ‘ Little Meg’s Children,” ‘* Alone in 
London,” &c. 


1s. 6d. boards, 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
66, Paternoster-row; 164, Piccadilly; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S 
NEW MUSIC. 


HE WEDDING FANTASIA for the 


PIANOFORTE (introducing National Airs). By M. 
Paxton. 4s., free by post for 24 stamps. 


(NHE COURT WALTZES, on Scotch 
A sand English Melodies for the Pianoforte. By 
FREDERICK Goprakt’ Finely illustrated. 4s. ; free by post 
for 24 stamps. 

VENING CHIMES for the PIANO 
4 FORTE.—“ Church Bells,” “Procession of Choiristers 
Singing,” ‘ Bells Striking the Hour,” “Sun of my Soul, 
and “Concluding Voluntary.” By I. Liesicu. 3s. ; free 
by post 18 stamps. 

HE MUSICAL BOX.—A Sensational 


Caprice for the Pianoforte. Composed by I, Lixnren. 


4s. ; free by post for 24 stamps. 
'BETHOVEN’S FAVOURITE 
WALTZES for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. Four 
Numbers, 3s. each; free by post at half-price. 


HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH. 


For the Pianoforte. Composed by SteruEen GLoveEr. 
Finely illustrated. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


DLLE. LIEBHART will continue to 


SING Mr. Wricuroy’s new and popular Irish Ballad, 
“ Norah, sweet Norah,” at all her concerts. 
(LONE TO. SLEEP. New Song. 
Dedicated to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, By W. 
T. Wricuron. 38.3 free by post for 18 stamps. London: 
Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Bur- 
lington-street. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.— KEsta- 

plished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec- 

tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold univer- 

sally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s.6d. None genuine unless 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


OFUBNS Tan SL: 
GERMAIN’S 
LIFE TEA. 
Used pure or mixed with 
other tea, regulates the 
system, improves the di- 
estion, braces the nerves, 
prevents an ae ane 
ice 1s. per canister. Sol y a 
e a rietor, HORWITZ and 
ER any CRISPE, 4, 


motes longevity. 
chemists and grocers. Sole diy 
Co. Wholesale Agents, BUT 
Cheapside, London. 


H,. LOVING HEART, TRUST ON.— 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S newest song. — Three 
Editions—one in G for contralto, one in B flat for soprano, 
the other in B for tenor. This most successful song sent 
for 24 stamps. 


Durr anp Srewanrt, 147, Oxrorp-sTREeET. 


MY ROBSART. New Song. By J. P. 
KNIGUT. “Genuine bothin poetry and music; a 
song that deserves to become popular among capable 
contralti and mezzo-soprani.”—ELxaminer. Sent for 18 
stamps. 
Derr axp Srewart, 147, Oxrorp-sTREET. 


ONG of the SYLPH. Caprice for Piano, 


By Boyton Smitu. ‘It is exceedingly pretty, and the 
mazurka-like form of rhythm imparts a peculiar piquancy.” 
—Court Circular. Feb. 18. Price 4s. 


Derr arp Stewart, 147, OxrorpD-sTREET. 


IGNONETTE (LITTLE DARLING). 

_ By SUCHET CHAMPION. “Mignonette, little 
darling! Ever dearest to my heart ; Like a flow’ret could 
I pluck thee—Never from me shouldst thou part.” This 
popular Ballad, in F or A, sent for eighteen stamps. 


Durr anp Srewart, 147, Oxrorp-sTREET. 


LASSICAL TREASURES, for Piano. 


By J. T. TREKELL. 


Kyrie. Haydn’s 1st Mass. 

. Laudate Dominum. Mozart. 

. In native worth. Haydn, 

. Et incarnatus est. Mozart. 

. Ave Maria. Cherubini. 

6. Comfort ye my people. Handel. 


Sent for 18 stamps each. 
Dorr xxv Stewart, 143, Oxrorp-sTREET. 


Du oo bo ee 


HE BRIDE OF LORNE POLKA 

MAZURKA, by J. T. Treketr, is a melodious and 

most graceful specimen of an elegant form of choregraphic 
music.—Court Circular. Sent for 18 stamps. 


Doerr anp Srewarrt, 147, Oxrorp-sTREeT. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


Compiete witn Tan.e £3 10s, 0d. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Sand eee Om Desk IN aSe 


Sixteen Years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 


LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corgs Braxpep “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R. Extis and Soy, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Besr and Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


SILK AND DRESS 


GOODS, SHAWLS, ETC., 


And invite special attention to the following :— 
WOOL MANTLE SHAWLS, ds. 11d. and 7s. 11d.; worth 10s. 6d. and 21s. 
SILKS, in a few Colours, at Is. 9$d. per yard, all pure, suitable for EVENING WEAR. 


POPLINS, 2s. 34d. and 2s, 93d. 


WATERPROOF MANTLES, ds, 11d. to 26s. 9d. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvice to Ixvatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 
to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulating 
system of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHI O:DiYo NEE 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNK is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis Conynenam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Coxynenam, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Cortrs Brown's Chlorodyne from Mr, 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halfa dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


address.” 
** Karl Ru 


communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to th ceffect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the oniy remedy of any service was CULORO- 


DYNE.”—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


_Cavtrox.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cott1s Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


£ole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s. 6d,, and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


MNEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
| Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps, 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


{PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus ky 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 
pane highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 
ess they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended asa 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced :nt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much URes the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour and attention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at Is. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
éd., and 11s., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. a 


GASH: ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and lls, 


{OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS— 


In use the last seventy years for 


INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(eo ANTIBILIOUS PILLS:— 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s, 


— 


(jock LE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 1}d., 28, 9d.;4s 6d., and lls 


‘UBIT’S BLIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, rey See Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a_ beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andaliChemisis. Any sizesent freesafely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Curisr- 
STREET, Porptar, Lonvon, E 


EAUTIFUL CURIS.—A lady who has 
had great experience in getting up Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Hair, is in possession of an infallible METHOD to 
make the HAIR CURL as soon as applied, imparting 
exquisite beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy, and in 
curl in all weathers, even if it has no tendency to do so. 
The cost will be 1d. per week, and one application will be 
successful, Materialsand directions sent free for 14 stamps. 
—Address, Miss A. M., Mr. Savill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 
Essex. 


h ATHER'S' ORI- 

ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes scurf, 
strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in. bottles at 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 6s. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, Newgate-street, 
London, E.C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


WATEERS ROYAL BALSAMIC 
. PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy at 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., 
and 8d, each. Caution : Every plaister has the proprietor's 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back. 


MATHERS IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
Vi FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and univer- 
sally admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable. 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d, and 2s, each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 
TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


k) are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, a Bal and all diseases of the 
chest and lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath-street Newgate- 
street, London; and 109, Chester-road, Mancnester. In 
boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. , 


Cavtion.—“W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manchester,” 
on the Government stamp round every Nore eee 


Sent post free for 16 Stamps. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 


Sites 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
ai perte Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRS.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

His “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Bi ue Its use improve, appetite and digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

tio avoid which, see the Names LAA and 

| PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 

HASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


TO) MORE RS 
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[)®: NAPIER’S SOOTHING 
: POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescrioed daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 1}d., post free for the saine amount 
in stamps, from the Depét, 75, Alien-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 

WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
BY 


DR. NAPIER'S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 
Prices as sboye. 


MDE: TUSSAUD'S.—Portrait Models 


A of H.1.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince 
Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von 
Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added. 
Admissicn, One pauline: Children under Ten Years ot 
Age, Shy ace. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Mau ning till Ten at Night, 


Yr ale ri . 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire 

» Change of Entertainments. — Professor Pepper on 
ASTRONOMY, with GRAND ORRERY, Sd canted 
Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins’s ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS Illustrated in Living Statuary, resembling 
Wuite Marsir, by Madame Bousfield, daily. Mr. Gros- 
smith, jun’s., New and Humorous Entertainment, entitled 
HUMAN ODDITIES.—VALENTINE VOX resuscitated 
by Mr. Davies ; and many other Entertainments. Open 
daily, from 12to 6 and 7 to 10. 


OLOURED PORTRAITS of celebrated 


) VOCALISTS, viz., Sims Reeves, Santley, Titiens, and 
Nilsson. The set of four, in carte-de-visite size, but un- 
mounted, so as to be suitable either for the album, scrap- 
book, or screen. Post free, 9 stamps,_JOHN JERRARD, 


172, Fleet-street, London. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 


Mrs. EMANUEL is the largest buyer in the trade for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wardrobes, Uniforms, 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets,Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins,or any kind of left-off clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all parcels from town (r country promptly attended to. 
A P.O.O. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs. 
Emanvet, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 


Horse-street, Piccadilly. 
WHELPTON’S 
\e 


Tshirt 
~ YING 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuewrron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS? SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the casiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 
FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, case, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at tho 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand........sseseeseee £3 158, 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand..., £5 5s 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged, 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


——— 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 


Have appeared since the Commencement of the Sixth 
Volume, 


And are still in Print: 


THE EARL OF DERBY .. o .. July 2, 
M. DE LESSEPS aD ae we «. July 9, 
MR. DISRAELI.. Bt ae we .. duly 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA ..,,._ July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA .. cH -. July 30, 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA 7 ae .. Aug. 6, 
REV. JOHN CURWEN .. he ve -Aug’.13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... -. Aug. 20, 
SMPEROR NAPOLEON .. ae ~. Aug. 27, 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept. 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL .. nn -- Sept. 10, 
GENERAL TROCHU.. ee ee e. Sept. 17, 
BARON VON MOLTKE .. an -» Sept. 24, 
JULES FAVRE.. ae) 3 os oof OCtele 
VICTOR EMMANUEL m ce -. Oct. 8 
BISMARCK.. .. As cs -e -. Oct. 15. 
BAZAINE.. “se oe ee ee e- Oct. 22. 
GARIBALDI a Ti oe oe -- Oct. 29 
MARQUIS OF LORNE ce oe «- Nov. & 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE .. «» Nov, 12 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA .. mts «» Noy. 19 
DUKE OF ARGYLE .. oe oe -. Noy. 26. 
SMPRESS OF RUSSIA of vd eh OCHS. 
THE SULTAN .. oe C6 te -- Dec. 10. 
THE KING OF SPAIN ve ae ee 0C.:17. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS wD 5 Dec. 24. 
REV. PERRY DAYVIS.. ae nts pet HR} 
MISS NEILSON.. v7 oe nd ee Jan. 7. 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA .. ot -. Jan, 14, 
LORD LAWRENCE .. 5 ae ~» Jan. 21, 
QUEEN OF SPAIN .. = “B «. Jan. 28. 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA .. os -. Feb, 4. 
DUCIIESS OF ARGYLL .. ve e» Feb. 11. 
W. E. GLADSTONE .. og oF: -. Feb. 18. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY .. On -. Feb. 25. 
DEAN STANLEY  .. ce fs .. March 4 
MR, SOTHERN.. . 5 ae .. March 11. 
MATHIAS BARR on te ee .. March 18. 
REV. THOMAS GUTIIRIE, D.D. .. March 26% 
Published every Saturday, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 
To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Bs ingdom and 
at the Railway Boolistalls, or direct froin the Publishers, 
E. Marieoroven & Co., Ave Maria Lane ; and also from 


Offiee : y 
oe 97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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and R. GrAGReRsO.UelaD 
+ respectfully invite an inspection of their NEW 
SPRING GOODS. 
SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES. 
READY MADE SKIRTS and COSTUMES. 
This splendid csllection of Novelties 


comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, and most fashionable Stocks 
in London. 


1} and -sR-=GrAsk2k:O UL D*8 
e GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

Every Discription of 
DEEP Se STEN OU ee 


Ready for immediate use. 


Orders to any extent executed on the 
shortest notice. 


E anduualts aGpAcheh, OU ims, 
e 150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 67 and 
Queen-street, London, W. 


ALADINE CLOTH for DRESSES and 
COSTUMES, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, from 12s. 6d. 
The material is very fine. firm, and soft, and one of the 
latest specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours are 
mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, blue, lavender, &c.; 
the tints are perfect, such as hitherto have only been pro- 
duced in articles of silk; and of the same fabric nice new 
dresses, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. This being 

sacrificed property it is selling rapidly. 

Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


> mw aa 
ILKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 
SAND DRESSES at 22s. 6d. each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours, 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
ortion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric excellent 
‘or wear. This purchase was negotiated through an agent. 
Somebody must have suffered a heavy loss. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashion- 
able Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily 
in large quantities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns 
sent. 
HARVEY andCo., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 253. 64d.. 

31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 

Cords. made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 

wear, wide width, at 3s. 6jd. per yard. Japanese silks, 

richest in quality of silk, and really wear weil, at 2s. 6jd. the 
yard. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


THOMSON’S 
SPRING NOVELTIES, 


RINOLINES.—The new “ Duplex” 
supplies, with the least possible weight, 


Tournure and Jupon in one. The * Self- tee 


own position 
; to absolute perfec- 
tion. The “ Royal Train, 
RAS iatne erie is a clever 
, adz ion of the self-supporting 
P rincizle, with the adapta 

Train, invaluable for evening fp se ee 


ORSETS.—The “ Gl . —— ae 
further improved this pave Bitetg still 


bein; 
on Steam Models, thoyrareven 


now faultless in de- 
sign = and 


manufacture. 
Although made in 
: many qualities, accurate 
fit in all is obtained ; and as they 


do not stretch in i i i 
permanently preserved, wear, their superior shape is 


ORS ETS.—The “ Curvilinear.” 
n entirely new model of 
fitting closer to the waist, vets uae 
affording much freer 

and 


pinta for the son's 
a. 
yHOM = movement 


of the chest, lungs, 
and hips than any Corset 
ever before invented. In material and 
manufacture, this Corset is of the finest quality. 


ORSET BUSKS.—The “Unbreak- 


/___ able.” By the new pat 
 Sipeper ey. no perforation of eee 
© steel is N’S 
THOMSO® 


necessary, 
thus allowing of a 
much finer temper, and entirely 

obviating the risk of the usual breakage. 


OSTUMES ann PALETOT.—Yfor 

the Spring Season. In the production 

of these goods, W. S. Tnomson and Co, 
have enlisted the aid of the first 

ws 


Authorities and Artistes. 


[Ladies are therefore latest 


red of find- O embodi- 
ean ge OMe ment of high 
the ys taste. Every gar- 


ment made of superior ma- 
terial, specially manufactured for 
it, cut and finished in a style never 
before offered to the general Public at anything 
like reasonable prices. 


The Name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
genuine article, form the only security. 


THOMSON’S 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


LADIES. 


OR more than 100 years the safest and 
est medicine has proved to be “DR. JOHN 
HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” They are invaluable and 
unsurpassed. Beware of Counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. John Hoopyr, and may be obtained 
at BARCLAY and SONS’, Fariingdon-street ; Edwards ; 
Sanger ; Butler andCrisp ; and Thompson ; and Retail of 
all Chemists and Druggists. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
WEMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 
HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 


Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and ettectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per. 
mace bes in Bottles, 3s, each. 


ee 


| 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Soeee Machines. 


e 

a 

7m Iy addition to our Two Specialities, 

= the « ROYAL”? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET ’’ ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

= and Best General Collection of 

. SEWING MACHINES in London 

1 will be found in our NEW SHOW 

7 ROOMS. 

s 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 

63, Fleet-street, E.C. — 

POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CO,, 
2104, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 

The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


«6 )) | “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 
at the same time: embroiders, making its own 

PRICE FROM FORTY MEDALS AND { braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 

6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES 


and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK -STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 


CavuTIon :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schinidt, d& Co,. are genuine and Warranted. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, 4nd 
the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ON VIEW. 


WHEELER and WILSON. SHAKESPEAR3. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. THOMAS. GUELPH. 

HOWE (Elias, jun.). IMPERIAL. QUEEN MAB. 
WILCOX and GIBBS. BELGRAVIA. OCTAGON. 
EXCELSIOR. WANZER. ALEXANDRA. 
WEED. TOM HOOD. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BRITANNIA. CLEOPATRA. AMERICAN, 

LA SILENCIEUSE. BELGRAVIA. WEIR, Eic. 


SMITH and CO. impartially recommend the machine best suited for the work required to be 
done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EX- 
CHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND C0., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 
(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


See a ee ee 


EASTER EGGS (GUFS DES PAQUES) 
Prepared by CREMER, Junior. 


CONTAINING PRETTY PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR ALL AGES, 


These Eggs may be had of all sizes, and at prices varying from 2s, to 50s. With each Egg is presented Gratis a copy 0 
Mr. Cremer’s Brochure on Easter Eggs. 


CREMER, 216, Regent Street. 


HENRY GLAVE’S MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, & Best ASSORTED STOCK in the TRADE. 


Thousands of Black and Half-Mourning Dresses, 4s. to 10s. each. 

Fine Bright Double Warp Alpaca Lustra, 63d. yard, 30 inches wide. 

Black or Grey Satin Cloth, Black Paris Cord, Black Balmoral Crape Cloths. The finest French Poplines 
in Black and three Shades of Grey. Black and Grey Repps, &c. 

The Albert Patent Crape is the best for wear, and nearly half the price of any other make, commencing 
at 1s. 64d. a yard. 

Good Black Silks, 1s. 113d. a yard. 
very Superior Black Silk, wear guaranteed. 


wri 


Rich and Bright, 2s, 113d. Extra Wide, 3s. lld. Drap de Lyon, a 


Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE’S CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each. Petticoats, 1s. 63d.; Drawers, Is. 03d.; Nighweows ae 64d.; Camisoles, 
Is. 42d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; Washing Morning Wr ppers, 5s. lld.; Flannel Dressing-gown, s. 

Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 15s. 9d., con sisting of Seventy-eight Articles. 

A Complete Set of Baby-linen and Basket, 21s. 

Bassinet and Bedding Complete for 21s. 

Trimmed Baskets, 4s. 11d. each. 

Trimmed Bassinet, 16s. 6d. 


A PRINTED LIST POST FREE. 


GLAVE’S OUTFITTING AND UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.-C. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates-than. English and European 
Companies, (OO 


[Aprit 1, 1871. 


<r ee 


Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne. 
HE WATCOMBE TERRA COTTA 


COMPANY (Limited) will publish in a few days 
STATUETTE BUSTS of the Princess Louise and Mar ls 
of Lorne, modelled expressly by Leifchild.—Apply to Mr. 
Brocs, Manager, Whatcombe Works, near Torquay. 


WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
TheAlberta Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 6}gs, 
Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 


Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s, 


First-Class Lock-Stitch 
from 70s. 


143, HOLBORN-BARS. 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING POWDER 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 
TWO GOLD MEDALS 
FOR 1TS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL 


OTHERS. 
Makes Bread, Pastry, Puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 


AXONY EMBROIDERIES. — Ladies 


who prefer making their own Underclothing |shouid 
send for the New Patterns of these goods. They are 
acknowledged to be the strongest and best designs that are 
made, and will be found 30 per cent. under the usual price, 
as we received them direct from the manufacturer. 
E. AVIS and CO., Foreign Lace and Embroidery Im- 
porters, 213, Upper Street, Islington, N. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
‘“‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassauu. 


No Boiling or Straining required. 


Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. it 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy Sppication A tew of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of Housey 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Urnaments in Ivor 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient an 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


eee . Vero at ae, ee by all respectable Chemist, 
an aten’ edicine Vendors, and 
Sole Inventor and Maker, : Prepares LoDly OTe 


W. J. FOULKES, Operatiye Chemist, Birkenhead. 


(JOULSON’S IRISH DAMASK 
LINEN, &c. 
JAMES COULSON & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
MANUFACTORY— 
LISBURN, COUNTY ANTRIM, IRELAND. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE— 
11, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


NEW PUBLICATION, 


“V17AX FLOWER MODELLING 
MADE EASY:” Comprising full Instructions 
and explaining the most simple and natural method of 
producing Flowers in Wax. 
By Anniz M. WILtIAMs. 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway N. 
Post Free 2s. 8d. 
Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, London. 


nn 
eres DESTROYER. - -248, High Hol- 

born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair-from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of any 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Magazine, 
monthly, 1s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d, Postage, 1d 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payablee JOHN WHITE 
Pest office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like wn ordinar stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each. Postag @d, 


JOHN WHITE,Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly ondon. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor’ by E. Maruporouan & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Sor the Paper should be addressed.—Arnit 1, 1871, 
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